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LITERATURE. 


A Note on Charlotte Bronté. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1877.) 

“Some people admire the work of a fool, 
For it’s sure to keep your judgment cool : 
It does not reproach you with want of wit ; 
It is not like a lawyer serving a writ.” 

So wrote William Blake; and the sum and 

substance of Mr. Swinburne’s note on Char- 

lotte Bronté is that her work is not like 

‘the work of a fool ”’ as described by Blake ; 

that it permits no questioning on the part 

of the reader whether this or that be right ; 
that the immediate conviction which it pro- 
duces leaves no place for judgment ; that it 

“serves a writ,” lawyerlike, upon the imagi- 


nation ; that it possesses a certain quality of 


inevitableness which is the special character- 
istic of the creations of genius. Mr. Swin- 
burne recognises in Charlotte Bronté “a type 
of genius directed and moulded by a touch 
of intelligence.” Do we desire to see “a type 
of intelligence vivified and coloured by a 
vein of genius”? We have but to turn to 
George Eliot. And one difference between 
creative genius and constructive intellect is 
this—creative genius, if it errs, quickly 
recovers itself, but the errors of the con- 
structive intellect may be deliberate and 
long-sustained. Charlotte Bronté was not 
a poet, and she made attempts in verse, but 
her poems are brief and modest. George 
Eliot is not a poet, and her unfortunate 


metrical experiments are ambitious and la- 


borious. The errors, again, of genius never 
affect the central’and radical quality of the 
work produced, but those of the intellect 
may be of a capital and mortal kind. Thus 
in George Eliot’s highest achievement, The 
Mill on the Floss, there exists “‘ a cancer in 
the very bosom of the work:” Maggie 
Tulliver yields herself for an hour to the 
attraction of “a counter-jumping Anti- 
nous”’—one Stephen Guest. Any blemish 
in the work of Charlotte Bronté is no 
more than a speck upon, the skin, a 
rent or splash upon the raiment. 

Such, sparing the reader the demand made 
upon his sympathy by the agony of adjec- 
tives which cannot escape beyond the narrow 
bounds of the superlative degree, is an out- 
line of the more substantial portion of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Study. It is admirable that, 
writing as he does in a dithyrambic prose 
which seems to leave so little room for the 
play of a flexible intelligence, Mr. Swin- 
burne should yet be able to make intel- 
lectual distinctions. And the distinction 
made in this Study, though not new, is true 





and of great importance. “ The fruition of 
beauty,” as Whitman, speaking of the true 
poet, has said, “is no chance of hit or miss 
—it is inevitable as life—it is exact and 
plumb as gravitation.” To the statement 
that “great genius not equally balanced by 
great intellect is not one half as liable to go 
one half as wrong as intellect unequally 
counterpoised by genius,” I, for one, readily 
assent. And it has been felt by all readers 
of Charlotte Bronté that her best work is 
the passionate creation of genius, not the 
product of a carefal or curious intelligence, 
and that it imposes itself with authority 
upon the imagination. Few artists have 
worked in a more eminent degree under the 
daemonic influence (as Goethe named it) 
than did Charlotte Bronté. Replying to 
the friendly advice of Mr. G. H. Lewes that 
she should finish more and be more sub- 
dued, she says :— 
“When authors write best, or at least when they 
write most fluently, an influence seems to waken 
in them—which becomes their master—putting 
out of view all behests but its own, dictating cer- 
tain words, and insisting on their being used, 
whether vehement or measured in their nature ; 
new-moulding characters, giving unthought- of 
turns to incidents, rejecting carefully-elaborated 
old ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting new 
ones.” 
It was an error, however, of Charlotte 
Bronté to suppose that the first expression, 
which the daemon, working through its 
mortal instrument of a human brain, catches 
at, is of necessity the absolutely right ex- 
pression. We know how Shelley under the 
daemonic influence corrected with tremulous 
eagerness as fast as he wrote; and how, at 
times, the action of the good genius was so 
capricious and intermittent that no right 
phrase would present itself, and a blank 
would be left for subsequent filling up. We 
know how to Keats, when writing his 
wonderful ode, the true conception of 
Melancholy—the Melancholy of pleasure 
over-ripe—emerged only through the inter- 
vention of a spurious conception, that of a 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones Melancholy ; we 
know how two openings to Hyperion were 
written, one the final and flawless opening, 
the other great, though less great. Nor 
can we doubt that it is through exquisite 
and unwearied manipulation that Mr. 
Tennyson brings to perfect form and bril- 
liance his— 
“jewels five words long 

That on the stretch'd forefinger of all Time 

Sparkle for ever.” 
The characteristic of genius is not that it 
obtains upon the first experiment the expres- 
sion which it requires, but that it will not 
rest content until that expression has been 
obtained. 

With Shelley, as has been said, the in- 
spiration would now and again flicker for a 
moment. And yet with Shelley, working in 
the simplicity of a white-heat of lyrical 
feeling, the task of the daemon was com- 
paratively easy. That task becomes diffi- 
cult in proportion to the complexity of the 
instrument upon which the daemon plays. 
Melody should flow swift and pure from the 
heart to the lips. When complex and dif- 
ficult harmonies are to be produced, the in- 
spiration needs to take into itself a certain 
amount of science, of consideration, and of 





self-control. When the motives of a work of 
art include data given by the senses, by the 
affections, by the conscience, by the intellect, 
by the aesthetic sensibilities, by the religious 
emotions, every observer will, indeed, obtain 
something, and therefore such a work of 
art is of universal interest; but, even though 
it be a true creation and no mere construc- 
tion, few persons will be able to perceive its 
inevitable rightness as a whole. One ob- 
server will be thrown off by its sensuality, 
one by its humour, one by its ethical quality, 
one by its spirituality. Of such a creation 
as King Lear in its totality our conception is 
at best of the kind which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, speaking of the notion we possess 
of our globe, has termed a symbolic concep- 
tion. We can find in it, indeed, nothing 
imperfect or erroneous, but it is rather by 
faith than by sight that we are assured that 
as a whole it is what it ought to be and must 
have been. 

Now if George Eliot has been at any time 
likened to Shakspere, it has been because 
her nature, if less fertile and genial than his, 
is yet, like his, a complete nature, and because 
her art, like his, has dealings with no frag- 
ment of our humanity, but with our total 
being. Like Shakspere’s, the field of her 
genius isa great circuit of this habitable 
earth ; like him, she possesses spiritual alti- 
tudes, speculative mounts rising from the 
midst of that broad land of tilth and pastare 
which is so dear to her. But to feel the in- 
evitableness of much of her work we must 
bring to it not only the aesthetic emotions, 
a passionate ardour, and a lyrical delight in 
the beauty of goodness, but also an adult, 
disciplined conscience, a will inured to self- 
control, a temper of justice, an understand- 
ing heart, a religious spirit, and an intelli- 
gence informed by the observation of social 
phenomena. Mr. Swinburne indulges in a ° 
sneer at the “cheap science” of George 
Eliot’s work; it may be, indeed, that Mr. 
Swinburne is indifferent to the passionate 
truth-seeking through science of our age, 
and insensible to the strong thrills of emo- 
tion which scientific truth communicates ; 
and to the cheap nescience of a large part of 
our literary class it would appear that the 
difference between the sciolist and the 
student isinappreciable. The strenuous fear 
or joy which comes upon the spirit in pre- 
sence of a truth presented by the intellect is 
an emotion alien to their consciousness, and 
of necessity it fails to summon forth from 
them any sympathetic response. 

For intensity and penetration of vision, 
for fidelity to her own perceptions of fact, it 
is impossible to applaud any artist more than 
we applaud Charlotte Bronté. We must, 
however, ask of an artist, not only how he 
sees things, but also what things does he 
see? Mr. Swinburne sets aside The Pro- 


fessor as the crude product of tentative 


genius; he pronounces Shirley (notwith- 
standing the previously asserted infallibility 
of genius in things essential) ‘‘a failure in 
the central and crucial point of masculine 
character.” Jane Hyre and Villette remain— 
enough indeed for the basis of a noble fame ; 
and Mr. Swinburne discovers in Rochester 
and Paul Emanuel “the only two male 
figures of wholly truthful workmanship and 
vitally heroic mould ever carved and coloured 
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by a woman’s hand.” Tito Melemais a “con- 
struction;” Daniel Deronda is a “doll.” 
But Rochester and Paul Emanuel are un- 
questionably only two varieties of the same 
species of the genus lover; and in its 
essence the relation between the two central 
characters of Jane Fyre, and the two central 
characters of Villette, notwithstanding super- 
ficial differences, is one and the same. The 
imperious, energetic, passionate, thwarted 
man, who, a fear and fascination to all others, 
is drawn on from indifference to a soul- 
devouring hungerand thirst for one woman (a 
woman with attraction playing through a 
resisting medium), drawn on to the extreme 
of desire and need, and enveloping her whom 
he loves in an atmosphere charged with the 
electric force of his desire—such is Char- 
lotte Brontié’s one conception of man, her 
one conception of love; and it has surely 
occurred to many readers that such a con- 
ception, original and striking though it be, 
is peculiarly a woman’s conception, and that 
Rochester and Paul Emanuel are admirable 
quite as much because they are feminine 
ideals as because they are veritable human 
beings; or rather a little more admirable 
and interesting from the former point of 
view than from the latter. Out of the 
oceanic amplitude and variety of human 
life what has Charlotte Bronté seen and 
depicted ? One thing with incomparable 
force, altogether excellently. And for cer- 
tain aspects of external nature she possessed 
a true and passionate perception. It wrongs 
her genius to speak of it as other than 
powerful through its intensity, and intense 
partly through its limitation. Those who 
lust after intense feelings, however narrow 
the range of those feelings, may assign the 
highest place among female artists to Char- 
lotte Bronté. 

The moral import of Charlotte Brontié’s 
work was that the mutual passionate love of 
one man and one woman is sacred, and 
creates a centre of highest life, energy, and 
joy in the world—the world from whose 
favour, indifference, or antagonism, those 
secluded and isolated by love are now for 
ever free. The relations of man and woman 
as thus conceived are of the purest personal 
kind. ‘The moral import of George Eliot’s 
work is that all individual personal relations 
grow out of and belong to large impersonal 
social forces, and that in all joy of individual 
passion there lurks the danger of an egoism 
blind and cruel. And while Charlotte 
Bronté, who would glorify passion, delighted 
in the gradual rapprochement through ex- 
ternal obstacles of two persons framed each 
for the bliss and perfecting of the other, 
George [liot, who is interested in the tests 
which sacrifice, self-surrender, duty apply to 
the heart, delights in bringing into relation 
two persons who are spiritually unlike and 
unequal, of whom the one must be the giver, 
the ‘other ‘the receiver, or even the one a 
redeemer and the other a destroyer. Two 
human creatures framed for love and joy, 
starved for lack of both, and then warmed 
and fed each by the other until life becomes 
ecstasy—this is what Charlotte Bronti so 
vividly imagined. George Eliot studies the 
tragic parting between a full and joyous 
nature and all its joy save the stern joy of 
dutiful renouncement. 





When Mr. Swinburne selects for criticism 
The Mill on the Floss as the “ highest and 
the purest and the fullest example of George 
Eliot’s magnificent and matchless powers,” 
he assumes what many of her admirers are 
not prepared to admit. Mr. Hutton in his 
most sympathetic study passes by The Mill 
on the Floss as being ‘‘so inferior in art to 
George Eliot’s really greatest works.” 
However we may assign its rank to this 
novel, it is evident that Mr. Swinburne fails 
to approach it with critical intelligence. I 
am not prepared to assert that the relations 
of Maggie Tulliver with Stephen Guest are 
rightly conceived and rightly rendered ; but 
it is certain that they are not what Mr. 
Swinburne imagines them to be. The re- 
lation is not of that purely personal kind 
which exists between Lucy Snowe and Paul 
Emanuel. To Maggie with her rich sen- 
suous nature, her ardent imagination, re- 
pressed as these had been by stern discipline, 
Stephen Guest comes as the sign, the repre- 
sentative of the ease, pleasure, sensuous joy, 
of which her life had been defrauded; the 
moral revolt within her is one-half the re- 
action from previous self-repression. 
golden haze which surrounds Stephen’s 
figure is as much given forth by poor 
Maggie’s own imagination as the halo 
around Mr. Casaubon’s barren brow is 
bestowed by the exalted idealising of 
Dorothea Brooke. Mr. Swinburne finds 
this “‘counter-jumping Antinous”’ ignoble, 
and doubtless would have “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life” represent themselves superbly 
through some glorious Phraxanor or Mary 
Stuart. Possibly George Eliot may have 
found no painful incongruity in associating 
these things with a type of manhood not 
glorious, not even redeemed from vulgarity. 

The “low” ethics of George Eliot, and 
“the home-made treacle of the Laureate’s 
morality,” are an offence to the moral 
sense of the author of Chastelard. One 
cannot but rejoice to see Mr. Swin- 
burne, who in his essay on Blake had de- 
clared that ‘‘the one fact for art which is 
worth taking account of is simply mere ex- 
cellence of verse and colour,” now applying 
ethical standards to works of art. And one 
need not fear that the standards will be low; 
the danger is that they will be too exalted, 
notional rather than real. The heroics of 
the Restoration tragedy were quite in har- 
mony with the ethical tendencies of the 
Restoration comedy. MReality imposes a 
moderation, offensive to airy movralists, upon 
the conscience when it would estimate the 
evil and the good in the lives or acts of us 
mortal creatures. 

With some of Mr. Swinburne’s foibles of 
manner one does not quarrel. Sainte-Beuve 
defined the motto of “ Chattertonism ” in 
literature as ‘‘ Admire me, or I kill myself.” 
Mr: Swinburne’s motto appears to be the less 
distressing one ‘‘ Admire me, and all that I 
admire, or I select some odorous animal 
from the Natural History and name you 
after it.’ And for one of us poor tribe of 
critics to be distinguished as a polecat, or 
an anthropoid ape, or even (if cheap science 
accept the term) as an aborted ascidian, 
may not seem a fate too-severe. But a 
writer of “constructive intellect vivified 
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announces a chiw 
unsolicited rb 
George Eliot viewed as 
to the place of poet. 
Mr. Swinburne in regarding © 
efforts in verse (though precious OR @er 
qualities) as failures in the essential i 
of being the poetry of genius. But Wie 
can read the sentence in which Mr. Swin-’ 
burne speaks of “an Amazon thrown sprawl- 
ing over the crupper of her spavined and 
spur-galled Pegasus” without a sense of 
dishonour in having read it? There needs 
perhaps French blood in one’s veins to unite 
so much of chivalry with so wanton a 
brutalité; for English courtesy is of a simpler 
and less vivacious kind. 

Epwarp DowpeEn. 








Catalogue of Chinese Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Drawings in the Library of the 
British Musewm. By Robert Kennaway 
Douglas. (London: Longmans & Co., 


1877.) 


Few people know that there are in the 
Library of the British Museum fully 2,000 
different Chinese works, forming a consider- 
able library by themselves of more than 
20,000 volumes. The preface of Prof. 
Douglas tells us how the collection has 
grown up, from very small beginnings, 
since 1825. It is likely, we understand, 
soon to receive very considerable additions, 
but, even at present, it contains a good 
proportion of the most valuable works of 
Chinese literature. 

We visited it about ten years ago, and 
were struck aghast by the confusion in 
which it lay. Though tolerably familiar 
with Chinese, we attempted in vain to find 
two or three books into which we wished to 
look. This evil is now remedied by the 
care of Prof. Douglas, and we congratulate 
him on having been able to complete, and 
superintend the publication of, the catalogue 
to which we call attention. The arrange- 
ment adopted is that used in the general 
catalogues of the Museum Library. The 
works are placed, for the most part, under 
the names of their authors, in alphabetical 
order; and in the transliteration of those 
names the anthor has wisely followed the 
orthography adopted in the Dictionary of 
Dr. Morrison, omitting, however, to mark 
the aspirated pronunciations. 

In carrying out his plan, Prof. Douglas 
had several difficulties to contend with. 
Often the author’s name does not appear 
in the title, or in any other part of the work. 
In this case it is catalogued under the name 
of any person or country occurring in the 
title. Where neither of these things is to 
be found, “‘the subject, or the principal 
word in the title, has been taken as a head- 
ing.” The works, however, where it was 
necessary to resort to these devices are com- 
paratively few and unimportant. In another 
and more serious difficulty, the author ap- 
pears to us to have succeeded remarkably 
well. Every Chinaman receives, soon after 


his birth, a “ milk,” or child-name; when 
he goes to school, a “ book,” or boy-name ; 
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a third name when he is married ; subse- 
quently he may have two or three literary 
appellations, and after his death obtain an 
honorary epithet. By any of these, except- 
ing the milk and boy-names, added to his 
surname, an author may be designated ; and 
there is thus a risk of the same work being 
ascribed to two or three different writers. 
In the catalogue before us this danger has 
been carefully guarded against. 

To catalogue a Chinese library successfully 

requires, it will be seen, not only clerkly 
perseverance and accuracy, but a wide ac- 
quaintance with Chinese literature. And 
there is another difficulty :-— 
“It is customary,” says Prof. Douglas, “for an 
emperor, when he ascends the throne, to choose 
a Neen haou, or title for his reign, much in the 
same way as the Popes of Rome adopt pontifical 
appellations on being called to the chair of St. 
Peter, and when, therefore, it has been necessary 
to refer to an emperor by his name, I have de- 
signated him by his Neen haou.” 


We are not aware that this has led in the 
catalogue to any error or confusion, because 
there has not been occasion to refer to em- 
perors far back in chronology. The rulers of 
the present dynasty, and of the Ming, which 
preceded it, have contented themselves with 
one Neen haou, covering the whole period of 
their reigns; but in the previous dynasties 
the title was often changed, sometimes more 
than ten times in one reign. It will be found 
better to refer to‘emperors by their canonised 
titles, or by a specification of their dynasty 
and their order in the line of succession. 

To the catalogue there is added an index 
of all the works in the collection, alpha- 
betically arranged under their titles; and 
this is a valuable feature in it, for a Chinese 
scholar is pretty certain to know the title of 
the book which he wishes to consult, while 
he may be ignorant of the name of the 
author. The labour of Prof. Douglas will 
thus completely fulfil the purpose for which 
it was intended. The Chinese works in the 
British Museum are now available for the 
student as much as those in the English or 
any other European language. 

We should be glad to learn that the 
Chinese ambassadors have been led to inspect 
the collection of the works of their country 
in our great library. A visit to the Museum 
might stimulate them to promote foreign 
studics in China, and lead in time to a cor- 
responding collection of English works in the 
Imperial Library of Peking. J. Lecce. 








Le Mont .Blanc. Par Charles Duvier. 
(Paris : Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1877.) 


Ir is scarcely a year since a very inferior 
book on Mont Blanc saw the light at Geneva. 
Bad books are apt to stop the way for their 
betters. It is therefore with peculiar satis- 
faction that we welcome M. Durier’s hand- 
some and thorough monograph of the 
monarch of the Alps. 

The story of the attack and conquest of 
the mountain is here told in detail and with 
a precision hitherto unattained. M. Durier 
has taken up the task in the spirit of a 
painstaking historian, and has brought to it 
the necessary qualifications—considerable 
literary skill and a sufficient technical know- 


ledge of mountaineering. No contemporary | 








record has been willingly left unconsulted, 
and the materials thus collected have been 
arranged in a narrative remarkable for its 
accuracy, clearness, and vivacity. His book, 
in consequence, is a work of solid merit 
which cannot fail to interest general and 
scientific as well as Alpine Club readers. 

Mont Blanc itself has no ancient history. 
The Romans thought Monte Viso the highest 
of the Alps. Mediaeval authors had a con- 
fused idea that the “Summae Alpes,” by 
which they meant the St. Gothard group 
whence the great rivers all flow, were literally 
the loftiest. Some Swiss writers fancied the 
Titlis the culminating point of the chain. 
The Mont Blanc group was only an un- 
observed section of the Graian Alps, which 
in those days extended further than at 
present, probably to the Col de Ferrex. M. 
Durier, it is true, identifies with Mont Blanc 
the “rupes alba” of the charter by which 
the newly-founded priory was endowed in 
the papacy of Urban II. (1088-99), with 
“omnem campum munitum cum appendiciis 
suis ex aqui quae vocatur Desa [the Diosaz 
torrent] et rupe quae vocatur alba usque ad 
Balmas.”’ But the identification seems to 
require more support than he can offer, 
especially as he is obliged to contradict the 
assertion of the author of Les Fastes dw Mont 
Blane, that the mountain is marked as 
“Roche Blanche” in some ancient maps. 
A conspicuous roadside rock near the Diosaz 
torrent and the old path would be a formid- 
able rival, and such a rock is mentioned by 
early writers. 

When the first visitors approached the 
base of Mont Blanc, it was not with any in- 
tention of paying homage to the highest 
mountain in central Europe, but to examine 
the strange phenomena of the glaciers, and to 
compare the glaciers of Savoy with those in 
Switzerland recently described by Scheuchzer 
under the patronage of our Royal Society 
and Sir Isaac Newton. The Englishmen 
Pococke and Wyndham never mention Mont 
Blanc in the record of their celebrated visit 
to the valley in 1741, an expedition the im- 
portance of which is fully admitted by M. 
Durier as having been the first made by 
travellers capable of giving an intelligent 
description of what they saw, and thus 
attracting public attention. Even at Geneva 
society had been as ignorant as elsewhere of 
the wonders of Chamonix until our country- 
men broke the spell. But it was naturally 
from the neighbouring town, the centre of 
considerable intellectual activity, that their 
first followers came. 

The next year a party of Genevese fol- 
lowed in the Englishmen’s steps. They 
brought back intelligence that the three 
principal summits were the Aiguilles de Dru 
and de Mont Mallet (the Dent du Géant, 
or Grandes Jorasses), and Mont Blanc, 
“which passes for the highest of the 
glaciéres, and perhaps of the Alps.” At that 
time a distinction was drawn between gla- 
ciéres and glaciers, the former corresponding 
to what we call névés, as opposed to the ice- 
‘stream which descends valley wards. 

The growth of natural science, M. Durier 
points out, in place of the barren dispu- 
tations of the schools did much to call at- 
tention to the mountains. He might have 
quoted an old Swiss topographical writer, 


who expresses warmly his obligation to 
Bacon as his master and leader in his 
studies. But there was also needed the 
mountain passion, and this feeling did not 
become manifest till some twenty years later, 
when, fanned by the influence of Rousseau, 
it broke out at Geneva in a little knot of 
remarkable men—Bourrit, De Luc, Bordier, 
and, above all, De Saussure. 

De Saussure has acquired European fame ; 
everybody has heard of his exploits and re- 
searches. Fortune favoured the young Ge- 
nevese with many gifts, and he was worthy 
of her favours. 

‘Ah! qu'un riche lettré noble en ses jouissances 
Porte jusqu’au Mont Blane le luxe des sciences, 
J’applaudis,” 

writes a contemporary, and posterity has 
echoed the applause. The owner of the 
finest house in Geneva, built in the style of 
-the Luxembourg, he spent his wealth in col- 
lecting a cabinet of minerals and a library, 
and his leisure in travels and researches, to 
which he brought a patient and methodical 
spirit and a rare power of observation. 

The lesser lights of the constellation 
which lit up Geneva in the latter half of 
the last century have long faded into ob- 
security. Yet in his own day Bourrit was a 
well-known character; his works obtained 
for him the title of the ‘historian of the 
Alps,” and his enthusiasm drew from De 
Saussure the avowal that “M. Bourrit 
mettait encore plus d’intérét que moi A la 
conquéte du Mont Blanc.” His Voyage aux 
Glaciers was translated into English and 
German, and every visitor to Chamonix was 
familiar with his name. M. Durier draws a 
charming picture of this amiable enthu- 
siast. Brought up asa miniature-painter, he 
does not seem to have found his vocation 
till the age of twenty-two, when a visit to 
Les Voirons suddenly awakened in him a 
passion for the mountains. Portrait-painting 
henceforth was given up. He obtained 
through his friends a post as precentor in 
the cathedral which gave him enough to 
live on, and his abundant leisure was spent 
at the feet of his beloved mountains. He 
painted, and sold his pictures or illustrated 
his books with them, remarking compla- 
cently on their fidelity as compared with those 
of Gruner, whose artists ‘‘ were rather men 
of taste than draughtsmen,” or with “ a plate 
of Mr. Vivaré in London representing the 
icy valley of Montanvert, in which there is 
hardly so much as one stroke taken from 
Nature.” “ Bourrit dropped now and then his 
mite of observation into the hand of science.” 
But in truth his pictures and his science 
are a pretence; he goes to Chamonix and 
wanders up and down the flanks and side of 
Mont Blanc because he loves the great 
mountain. Bourrit in spirit is the type and 
ancestor of the modern climber, who feels a 
passion which he can hardly explain for the 
free air of the heights and the glories of the 
eternal snows. In the flesh perhaps Alpine 
clubmen would scarcely acknowledge him as 
a forerunner. He was no great climber— 
short of breath, and quickly exhausted; so 
that, despite hisendeavours, he never stood on 
the crowning ridge of Mont Blane, althongh, 
if we may believe his own estimate in such a 
ease, he exme once within ten minutes of it. 





His disappointment was aggravated by the 
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fact that one of his companions, Mr. Wood- 
ley, afterwards Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, reached the top. The third tra- 
veller was a Dutchman named Camper, who 
gave up before Bourrit, after having been 
nearly blown bodily away. Twenty-two 
guides formed the escort. Bourrit’s chief 
feats were the discovery of the Col du 
Géant, unknown to the Chamoniards of his 
day, and the ascent of the Buet from Val 
Orsine, an expedition just suited to his 
powers, which he frequently repeated. 

M. Durier, alarmed perhaps by the ex- 
tent of his subject, has confined himself 
strictly to Mont Blanc. We thus lose any 
mention of Jean André de Luc, a watch- 
maker who took to the Alps and natural 
science, became chamber philosopher to 
Queen Charlotte, and died in a good old age 
at Windsor. His exploit was the conquest 
of the Buet, of which when he set out in 
1765 the name and position were unknown 
to the Genevese. Nor do we notice any 
allusion to another very remarkable and 
neglected member of this circle, Bordier, 
who gave dire offence to Bourrit in 1773 by 
anticipating him in the publication of a 
Voyage aux Glaciers which Bourrit haughtily 
dismisses as “a hasty narrative” founded 
on a six days’ tour and the sight of only one 
glacier. Yet Bordier’s one glance taught 
him more than the “ historian of the Alps” 
learnt in all his rambles. If Prof. B. Studer 
is right in saying that the following pas- 
sage has never been quoted in the recent 
battles over glacier theories, the omission 
cannot be too soon repaired :— 


“Au premier aspect des monts de glace une 
observation s’offrit & moi et elle me parut suffire 
& tout. C'est que la masse entiére des glaces est 
liée ensemble et pése l'une sur l’autre de haut en 
bas, & la maniére des fluides. Considérons done 
lassemblage des glaces non point comme une 
masse entiérement dure et immobile, mais comme 
un amas de matiére coagulée ou comme de la 
cire amollie, flexible et ductile jusqu’a un certain 
point.” 


Chamonix itself produced the true hero of 
Mont Blanc in Jacques Balmat. His singu- 
lar character and mysterious fate are de- 
scribed at length by M. Durier, who gives 
aiso an excellent portrait of the famous 
guide. But I have lingered long enough 
over what seems to me the most generally 
interesting part of M. Durier’s book. 

The early ascents in which the travellers 
on leaving the Montagne de la Céte or the 
Pierre 4 |’ Kchelle felt all the awe and terrors 
of plunging into a new and unknown world, 
and which were really acts of daring, have, 
as is their due, full record. In dealing with 
the second portion of his material, the later 
ascents made after the route up the mountain 
had been established, and the successful en- 
deavours to discover new paths to the sum- 
mit of St. Gervais and Cormayeur, M. 
Durier has made the necessary selec- 
tion with great judgment. The scientific 
ascents of De Saussure and Tyndall or 
the climbing feats of our Alpine Club are 
duly dealt with; the more or less question- 
able exploits of the climbers, male or female, 
who have “done” the mountain alone and 
unroped, against time, or in midwinter, are 
lightly touched. “The accidents” form a 
sad but necessary and moving chapter. The 





ascent of Mont Blanc can no longer be con- 
sidered difficult, but it will always be dan- 
gerous so long as the goal tempts guides 
and travellers to short cuts swept by ava- 
lanches, or to venture upon the upper dome 
in doubtful weather. 

There are few points in which, as it seems 
tous, M. Durier is open to criticism. Per- 
haps in his remarks on the guides he has 
lost an opportunity of lending his weight 
to those who desire to break down the Cha- 
monix superstition, embodied to some extent 
in the regulations, that any male inhabitant 
of the village is a capable guide for Mont 
Blanc. Of the courage and capacity of 
many Chamoniards he gives ample proof: 
unfortunately, most mountaineers have known 
instances of incompetence among the men on 
the roll. Mont Blanc, which attracts to itself 
more than any mountain travellers utterly 
inexperienced, requires the best of guides; 
and it is by insisting, within reasonable 
limits, on the responsibility of the guides in 
case of accidents, that fatal rashness may 
best be prevented. 

English Alpine literature has been closely 
examined by M. Durier. He might well 
have added to his mention of Goethe some 
reference to the English poets who have paid 
their homage to Mont Blanc. Justice is 
hardly done to the part which Albert Smith 
played in popularising the ascent of the moun- 
tain: but it can scarcely be expected that 
anyone but a Londoner should appreciate 
the influence of the illustrated lectures to 
which so many of us owe our first impres- 
sions of Alpine travel. 

On one point concerning which authorities 
disagree M. Durier’s evidence will not give 
complete satisfaction to either side. Are we 
to write Chamonix, Chamounix, or Cha- 
mouni? The derivation is “Campus Mu- 
nitus,” but the three forms known in the 
thirteenth century were Chammonis, Cha- 
monix, and Chamunix. With every sympathy 
for those who cling to the example of De 
Saussure and Forbes, we must take our part 
with M. Durier in writing Chamonix in 
obedience to the modern local and official 
practice. 

The book is handsomely printed, and 
fifteen illustrations and two good maps add 
to its value. Dovetas W. FResurie.p. 








The History of India, as told by i/s own His- 
torians. The Muhammadan Period. The 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C.B., edited and continued by 
Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. Volume VII. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1877.) 


Tue seventh volume of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
History of India, after its own historians, 
treats of Shih Jahin, Aurangzeb, and minor 
monarchs up to Muhammad Shah. Some 
idea of the able editor’s own work may be 
formed from the fact that he has himself 
translated 400 of its 570 pages, indepen- 
dently of joint labour and more strictly 
editorial contributions. In the remainder of 
the volume Sir Henry Elliot’s translations 
are supplemented by those of Captain Jona- 
than Scott and Major Fuller. Owing to a 
strange mishap the performance of another 
worthy labourer in the same field has be- 





come unavoidably’ excluded. Major A. 
Gordon, of the Madras Army, to whom both 
Elphinstone and Grant Duff openly acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness for English ren- 
dering of native Indian chronicles, had 
apparently translated, and well translated, 
the Muntakhabu-l Lubéb of Khafi Khan, 
“* down to near the end of Jahangir’s reign ; ” 
but Prof. Dowson’s enquiries regarding the 
MS. have led to no satisfactory result. It is 
nowhere forthcoming. 

Useful for collation and comparison as are 
the several contributions to a history of 
India by its natural and legitimate recorders, 
discrepancies and disagreements between 
different copies of the same work are noto- 
riously frequent. On the other hand, expe- 
rience of the native mind warns the reader 
and student against indiscriminate accept- 
ance of a text, or passages of a text, sup- 
ported by each and all of the local scribes. 
How different, again, are the bare facts re- 
corded by the annalists of one country from 
those recorded by the annalists of another 
country, though they be contemporary, and 
both Orientals, especially if belonging to 
opposed (i.e. Sunni or Shia’h) schools of 
Islam. In the volume before us_ there 
would doubtless be many examples found 
of either proposition stated. We content 
ourselves with an extract from Abdu-l Hamid 
Lahori, whose Bédshah-ndmah is said to be 
“the great authority for the reign of Shah 
Jahan.” It reflects on the character of an 
individual, ’Ali Mardin Khan, Persian 
Governor of Kandahar :— 


“The strong fortress of Kandahir was annexed 
to the Imperial dominions in the fortieth year of 
the Emperor Akbar. .... Shah Safi, of Persia, 
was desirous of recovering it. In the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Jahangir, Prince Shih Jahin 
was sent to arrange the affairs of the Dakhin, .. . 
and the Shah of Persia seized the opportunity to 
make an attempt to recover the slnen. He in- 
vested it, and after a siege of forty-five days re- 
duced the fortress in the seventeenth year of 
Jahangir. .... After a time, ’Ali Mardin Khan 
was appointed Governor of Kandahar, . ... and 
Shih Jahan, being desirous of recovering the 
place, directed his Governor of Kabul to send an 
able emissary to Ali Mardin Khan, who was to 
learn what he could about the fortress and its 
garrison, and to make overtures to ’Ali Mardan 
Khan. .... The envoy was received very gra- 
ciously, . . . . and friendly relations were estab- 
lished between ’Ali Mardin Khan and the Go- 
vernor of Kabul, ....so that the Khan at 
length wrote, expressing his desire to surrender 
the place to Shih Jahan. . . . On the approach 
of the Imperial forces, ’Ali Mardin Khan con- 
ducted them into the fortress, and gave it up to 
them. . . . The Governor of Kabul was directed 
to proceed to Kandahir, and to present a lac of 
rupees to “Ali Mardin Khan. He was then to 
take the Khan to Kabul, and to send him under 
escort to the Imperial Court, with all his family 
and dependents. . . . The Emperor sent ’Ali 
Mardan Khan a khil'at.” 


The passage which immediately follows, 
in bracketed italics, shows that many more 
fine presents were added. But the inference 
from this—and it must be remembered that 
it is one warranted by custom—is that ’Ali 
Mardin had been bribed ; whereas such was 
not really the case, if we credit the accounts 
of other writers. The Persian side of the 


story—or, rather, the impression derived by 
old European sojourners in Persia—is to a 
contrary effect. 


We are told by Father 
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Krusinski, writing in the early part of the 
eighteenth century (and himself present at 
Ispahan during the successful Afghan inva- 
sion), that the great ’Abbas confirmed ’Ali 
Mardan in the title of hereditary Prince of 
Kandahar on the death of his father, who, 
though vanquished by Persian troops, had 
been recognised and restored to his rights 
by the Persian monarch. We further learn, 
from the same authority, that in the time of 
Shah Safi, grandson of ’Abbas, the great in- 
herited wealth of ’Ali Mardin Khan had 
excited the cupidity of the king’s advisers, 
and caused the recall to Ispahan of the 
Persian Governor of Kandahar; and that 
the latter, in despair at the prospect of per- 
sonal injury in store for him at the capital, 
had thrown himself under the protection of 
the Indian emperor. From the Great Mughal 
he would receive nothing save a post of 
honour; but he “carried such a mass of 
treasure with him that, without taking any- 
thing from that prince, he lived at his court 
with greater splendour than anybody.” 
Tavernier mentions his house at Jahanabad 
as ‘the most stately edifice in the Mughal’s 
dominions,” and it is related that his wife 
openly exhibited to the Imperial princesses 
several coffers of gold, in evidence that 
the Persian ex-Governor was independent 
of the Dehli treasury. M. Sanson, a mis- 
sionary of Louis XIV. to Persia, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, bears in- 
direct testimony to this nobleman’s circum- 
stances in the following general statement, 
for it serves to illustrate them in every 
particular :— 
“The Governours of Kandahar have so often be- 
tray’d the King in delivering the Fortress to the 
Mogul, that there are no more sent, but such as 
are Faithful, Rich, and Powerful, and who would 
not have been able to have found greater Ad- 
vantages in his Court, than they had at bome in 
their own. And besides, they always pitch upon 
a good Family that they may retain ’em for 
Hostages.” 
According to Ferrier, when ’Ali Mardaén 
Khan marched off with his soldiery from 
Kandahar, the Uzbeks took possession of the 
place. These again were driven out by 
Jahangir in 1634. Muhammadan chroni- 
clers have a great deal to say of this ’Ali 
Mardin Khan, subsequently Governor of 
Kashmir, and the Amiru-l Umara of the 
Indian peerage. He died in about 1658, or 
shortly before the deposition of his Imperial 
master, and more than twenty years after 
the cession of Kandahdr.* We learn from 
Muhammad Sdlih Kambu in the ’Amal-i- 
Salih, extracts from which work translated 
by Prof. Dowson form Article LXV. of the 
volume under notice, that— 
“Tis sons, Ibrahim Khan and the others, brought 
his corpse to Lahore, and buried it in the tomb 
of his mother. He was a noble of the highest 
dignity ; he held a mansab of 7,000 with 7,000 
horse, 5,000 do-aspas and sth-aspas. He had an 
in’dm of one kror of dims. Altogether his emo- 
luments amounted to thirty lacs of rupees. His 
death caused the emperor great grief.” 

The extracts from the Tévrikh-i-Irddat 
Khén are from Captain Scott’s translations, 





* In a review of Trotter's History of India 
(Acapemy, April 3, 1875), Shah Jahan’s name should 
have been substituted for that of Jahangir as the 
= dispossessor of the Uzbeks from Kandahar 
in 1634, 





and will be well known to readers of Orien- 
tal history. The History of the Dekkan, 
with which this work is incorporated, was 
written about a century ago, and published 
at Shrewsbury in 1794. The first volume is 
from Ferishta. The second, which is divided 
into four parts, contains ‘“ Aurungzeb’s 
Operations in the Dekkan,”’ as recorded in 
“journal kept by a Bondela officer, who 
attended Dulput Roy, the chief of his tribe,”’ 
in that emperor’s campaigns; the history of 
Aurungzeb’s successors, otherwise the above- 
named “ Térikh-i-Irddat Khan,” in two 
parts; and the history of Bengal, partly 
from the Persian of Ghulam Husain Khan, 
styled in the Preface “ a learned and respec- 
table character,” and partly from a Persian 
manuscript, of which the author is not 
named. Such materials, so ably put together 
by Captain Scott, deserve a better treat- 
ment than isolation within two books of 
singularly uninviting and antiquated form. 
Upon the whole this is a most interesting 
and valuable collection of papers, and the 
present issue is well calculated to maintain 
the high character of the preceding volumes. 
F. J. GOLDsMID. 








Historisch-kritische Linleitung in das Neue 
Testament. Von Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld. 
(Leipzig: Fues’s Verlag.) 

Tus work, crowning the labours of twenty- 
five years devoted to the higher criticism of 
the New Testament, may be taken as a very 
complete and comprehensive summary of 
the most important results which have been 
obtained by the investigations of the last 
century in this branch of study. The posi- 
tion of Prof. Hilgenfeld is well known, as 
that of a moderate disciple of the Tiibingen 
School, many of whose conclusions, however, 
he has abandoned in favour of a return to 
traditional views. Not, indeed, that he can 
be regarded as in any sense reactionary. 
Conservative theologians will, in these days, 
perhaps, be grateful to him for having en- 
larged by a few books the very limited canon 
of Baur, for having pushed back the date of 
the Gospels some quarter of a century or 
more, and for his admission that our canoni- 
cal Gospels, even including the fourth, were 
all known to Justin Martyr. But these 
concessions, if they are to be called so, will 
scarcely be thought to atone for his fidelity 
to the principle established by Baur and his 
school, and his consequent rejection of many 
of the New Testament Scriptures. 

That the primitive Church was split into 
two parties, radically differing from one 
another on the question of the Mosaic law 
and the admission of Gentiles to Christian 
privileges, and that these two parties ulti- 
mately coalesced to form the Catholic 
Church ; and further, that it is only in the 
light of this fact that the real significance 
of the several books forming our New Testa- 
ment can be understood, and their proper 
place and date assigned to them—this is a 
principle which, whatever modifications its 
original application by Baur may demand, no 
criticism calling itself scientific can hence- 
forth afford to ignore. Only in this country 
is there a disposition to make light of it as 
a mere crotchet of the German theologians ; 
and for that reason, though a full treatment 








of the subject is out of the question here, it 
may not be amiss to put together, ina few 
words, some of the leading points in evi- 
dence. In the first place, then, we have the 
plain statement of Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. i., 26, 
2) that the Ebionites in his day used ‘only 
the Gospel of Matthew, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul, calling him an apostate from 
the law. Now, it may be said that the 
Ebionites were merely an obscure heretical 
sect, and that no inferencg affecting any 
considerable portion of the Church can be 
drawn from their rejection of Paul; but in 
truth there is every reason to believe that 
they stood most directly on the line of the 
primitive tradition, and represented most 
accurately the spirit of the pre-Pauline 
Church. The original apostles, again, 
were rejected as Judaising corruptors of 
Christianity by the heretic Marcion, who 
received Paul alone as the one true apostle, 
and among the Gospels that of Luke in an 
abbreviated or mutilated form ; for Marcion’s 
Gospel, at one time supposed by Baur to be 
the original form of our Luke, is now ad- 
mitted, and was eventually admitted by 
Baur himself, to be of later date. Besides, 
we have a whole literature representing the 
views of one party or the other, or endeavour- 
ing to mediate between them. Among the 
most remarkable works of this kind are the 
Clementine Iecognitions and Homilies, in 
which there are passages animated by the 
bitterest hostility to Paul. In the pre- 
tended letter of Peter to James, prefixed to 
these works, Peter complains that some of 
the Gentiles had rejected his preaching to 
make room for the antinomian doctrine of 
“an enemy ;” and in the Recognitions this 
enemy is introduced attacking the disciples, 
throwing the Apostle James from the top of 
the Temple steps, and finally receiving a 
commission from the high-priest to go to 
Damascus and arrest any Christians he might 
find there. The identity with Paul is thus 
made clear, and, considering that there is 
not the slightest hint that this enemy’s atti- 
tude towards the Church was ever changed, 
there can be no doubt as to the animus of the 
writer. Indeed, the German critics do not 
hesitate to say that Simon Magus, whose 
encounter with the Apostle Peter forms a 
principal feature in this theological romance, 
was a mere mythical character, called into 
being by the Jewish-Christian horror of 
Paul, that he was, in short, Paul himself as 
he appeared to the imagination of his 
enemies; and, however that may be, there is 
at least one passage in the Homilies which 
it is quite impossible to interpret otherwise 
than as a direct attack on Paul’s pretensions. 


“Tf, indeed,” says Peter to Simon (Clem. 
Hom. xvii. 19; Hilg. p. 220), “our Jesus did 
appear unto thee in a vision, thou didst recognise 
him, and he conversed with thee ; it was becanse 
thou didst resist him and he was wroth with 
thee; for this reason it was that he spake to thee 
by visions and dreams, or even by outward reve- 
lations, if such took place. But can anyone be 
made wise to be a teacher of others by a vision ? 
And if thou sayest that he can, then why did the 
Master abide with us for a whole year and con- 
verse with us, not sleeping but awake? And how 
are we to believe thee when thou sayest that he 
was seen of thee? (&f6n ca; abby Kapoi, 
1 Cor. xv. 8). And how could he be seen of 
thee when thou holdest things contrary to his 
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teaching? But if thou wert seen of him for one 
hour, and, having been taught by him, wert made an 
apostle, then preach the things which he said,” &c. 
Nor, if such was the feeling of any con- 
siderable portion of the Church during the 
second century, does it appear to have been 
less strong in the life-time of the apostle 
himself. Why, indeed, in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, should Paui so vehementl 
assert his apostleship unless doubt had been 
thrown upon it by some whose opinion was 
worth considering? Or why, in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, does he adopt such a tone 
of contempt towards the three leading 
apostles of the Jerusalem Church unless 
there was a strong tendency to subordi- 
nate his authority to theirs? It is im- 
possible not to see that the recognition 
given to Paul by Peter, James, and John 
was of a very partial and hesitating 
kind ; and it is perfectly clear that Paul’s 
relations to the Twelve were much less 
close and confidential than the narrative of 
the Acts, written long afterwards and with 
a conciliatory object, would lead one to 
suppose. So far from being introduced to 
the apostles by Barnabas, and living on 
intimate terms with them in Jerusalem, 
after his escape from Damascus, on his first 
visit to Jerusalem, though he lived, it is 
true, with Peter for fifteen days, he did not 
even see any of the other apostles except 
James, the Lord’s brother; and, indeed, it 
is probable that the quarrel with Barnabas 
which afterwards took place at Antioch had 
a much deeper cause than the disagreement 
about Mark. Nor was Paul’s rebuke to 
Peter, to which again we have an evident 
reference in the Clementines, of a nature to be 
soon forgiven. It is, however, in the Apo- 
calypse that the feeling of the primitive 
Church towards Paul and his school is most 
strongly expressed. Notwithstanding some 
recent attempts to throw doubt on the tra- 
dition which makes John the apostle of the 
Churches of Asia, the general tendency of 
scientific criticism has been to establish the 
claim of the Apocalypse to be regarded as a 
genuine work —and, indeed, the only one we 
possess—of one of the personal followers of 
Jesus. Now, when this book speaks of 
those “who say they are apostles, and are 
not, but are hars” (Rev. ii. 2), and that 
with special reference to the Church of 
Kphesus, one of Paul’s foundations ; when it 
speaks afterwards of the doctrine of Balaam, 
believed to be the same as that of the 
Nicolaitans, that it is lawful to eat “ things 
sacrificed to idols”—precisely what Paul 
taught—is it possible for any unprejudiced 
reader to mistake the reference? Just as 
little doubt can there be that in the new 
Jerusalem, with its twelve foundations, 
in which are “the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb,” the apostle who 
was in no sense one of the Twelve is 
expressly excluded. Surely there is here 
evidence enough to demonstrate the ex- 
tent and the radical nature of the differ- 
ences which separated the Pauline and 
the Jewish-Christian parties; and if the 
recognition of these differences as an all- 
important feature in the history of the 
primitive Church throws light on much in 
the New Testament that is otherwise ob- 
scure, and even goes far to solve the riddle 





of the Gospels, the criticism which yields 
such substantial results cannot be laughed 
aside as mere dreaming. In proceeding to 
give some more particular account of the 
bulky volume at present before us, it will be 
possible only to notice very briefly some of 
the author’s leading positions. 

Pursuing the historical method, Hilgen- 
feld begins his discussion of the separate 
books of the New Testament with Paul, to 
whom he restores, notwithstanding the for- 
midable objections of Baur, first Thessa- 
lonians, as well as Philippians and Philemon. 
Second Thessalonians, on the contrary, as 
“a little Pauline Apocalypse,” is referred to 
the last years of the Emperor Trajan, to 
which period also belongs the first Epistle 
of Peter, whose dependence on James seems 
to be satisfactorily established. Whether the 
Gospel question, so far as regards the mutual 
relations of the synoptics and their re- 
spective dates, will ever be finally dis- 
posed of, or whether criticism must declare 
itself baffled before a problem of which such 
various solutions have been attempted, with- 
out any one of them commanding general 
assent, who will undertake to say? Pro- 
bably the once favourite hypothesis of the 
priority and originality of Mark may be 
considered as now completely out of the field ; 
and in giving Mark once more the second 
place between Matthew and Luke, Hilgen- 
feld can claim to have on his side the almost 
uncontradicted tradition of the Church. 
The arguments by which he seeks to prove 
Mark’s entire dependence on Matthew and 
equally entire independence of Luke are 
at least as convincing as those by which 
Baur showed the second Gospel to be 
wholly made up of the first and third. 
And Hilgenfeld’s theory is certainly the 
more natural of the two. In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to account for Mark’s Gospel having 
been written at all on the supposition that 
the writer was acquainted with Luke as well 
as Matthew, while it is easy to understand 
it as a redaction of Matthew, with much that 
was interesting only to Jews omitted, for 
the use of the Churches in heathen quarters. 
Mark, for example, has retained only a 
couple of verses from the declamation against 
the Pharisees, but in other respects he has 
not always abridged, but sometimes even 
expanded Matthew. On the other hand, it 
may be accepted as a settled point that the 
primitive evangelical record, the work of 
the apostle Matthew himself, is embodied in 
our first canonical Gospel, the author of 
which in its present form, Hilgenfeld thinks, 
was a Jewish-Christian, but of liberal ten- 
dencies and believing in the conversion of 
the heathen; while the tradition of the 
Church pointing out Luke’s as the Pauline 
Gospel is amply confirmed by the cha- 
racter and contents of that work. 

The Pauline, or universalist, tendency of 
Luke is, indeed, too plain to be mistaken by 
the most superficial reader. It appears not 
only in such parables as that of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, or the Prodigal Son, but 
still more decidedly in the depreciation of the 
Twelve, and the transference, in large mea- 
sure, of their commission to the Seventy, in 
the journey through Samaria, and the re- 
buke administered to James and John when 
they proposed to call down fire from heaven 





on a Samaritan village, in the omission of 
the wedding garment (i.e. the observance of 
the law) from the parable of the great 
supper, and other particulars in which 
Luke stands contrasted with Matthew. 
“ Paulinism,” remarks our author, ‘‘is 
the animating spirit of Luke’s Gospel.” 
But it is a modified Paulinism—a Pau- 
linism having the friendliest feelings 
towards the law. In fact, both Luke and 
Acts belong to what MHilgenfeld calls 
‘“‘Unions-Paulinismus,” and represent the 
tendency of the two parties, or of the more 
moderate section of each, towards an ultimate 
reconciliation of their differences. Of the re- 
maining books of the New Testament it must 
now suffice to say that most of them, as bear- 
ing the traces of the conflict with Gnostic 
heresies, are to be referred to the post-apo- 
stolic age. To this rule the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of course forms an exception, while 
that of James, the work of a Jewish-Chris- 
tian of Essenian tendencies and imbued with 
Orphic mysticism, finds its proper place in 
the reign of Domitian (a.p. 81-96). I can 
only call attention to Hilgenfeld’s reversal 
of Baur’s judgment regarding the mutual 
relations of the Johannine Epistles and the 
fourth Gospel. The Epistles, he thinks, were 
prior to the Gospel. The latter work, pro- 
ceeding from the school of John in Asia 
Minor, bears the impress of having been pro- 
duced in the heat of the second Jewish war, 
and may be referred with confidence to 
the fourth decade of the second century. 
Second Peter, the last to obtain recogni- 
tion, is unquestionably the latest book in the 
canon, and apparently belongs to about the 
middle of the same century. 

Hilgenfeld’s “Introduction” consists of 
three parts, of which the second, treating 
of the separate books of the New Testa- 
ment, is by far the longest. The author, it 
may be noticed in passing, as a somewhat 
remarkable phenomenon in “destructive” 
criticism, defends the integrity of the 
Johannine Gospel as it stands in the canon, 
and also of the Gospel of Mark. The first 
part of the work, in which justice is done 
to Semler as a comparatively unrecognised 
precursor of Baur, and also, though in a 
different sense, to Tischendorf’s attempt in 
a pamphlet of seventy octavo pages to undo 
the work of a whole century of criticism, 
is on the history and criticism of the Canon, 
and the third on the history of the Text. 
And, as a German treatise would scarcely 
be complete without a notice of all other 
treatises on the same subject, there is an 
Introduction giving an account in very 
summary form of Hinleitung literature from 
the Eicaywy} of a certain Adrian, who 
must have lived in the fifth or the beginning 
of the sixth century, down to the most 
recent times. The work is thus complete 
on all sides; and, whether as a book of 
reference, or a work embodying the results 
of original study, will be found most useful 
to the student of the New Testament. The 
author, indeed, will scarcely be regarded in 
this country as anything but an extreme 
critic, but he is a critic who must be re- 
spected even by those who most dissent 
from his conclusions. It is true that he 


may sometimes make too much of small 
points, or put forced constructions on pheno- 
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mena capable of various explanations, but 
generally his judgments are moderate, im- 
partial, and based on some kind of solid, or 
apparently solid, foundation. The import- 
ance of his services will scarcely be disputed 
by anyone who at all admits the rights of 
criticism in its application to the “sacred ” 
canon, or believes that the truth can be 
obtained only by purely scientific processes. 
The present work will probably take as high 
a place as De Wette’s well-known Lehrbuch, 
and whoever adds to it the same author’s 
(Hilgenfeld’s) Novum Testamentum extra 
canonem receptum will be furnished with no 
mean outfit for beginning his New Testament 
studies. Rosert B. Drummonp. 








A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times, 
with Lessons for the Future. By Lieut.- 
Colonel George T. Denison, commanding 
the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
Canada. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 


In January, 1875, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Inspector-General of the Russian cavalry, 
offered prizes for the three best treatises on 
the history of cavalry; the prizes were 
thrown open to all foreign armies, the con- 
ditions being that the treatises were to be 
sent in on January 1, 1877, and that those 
not written in Russian were to be translated 
into that language. Colonel Denison was, 
we believe, one of the successful competitors, 
and the English edition of his History of 
Cavalry is a valuable addition to our mili- 
tary literature. The historical analysis is 
particularly instructive, and throws much 
light on the causes which have led to 
changes in the cavalry service from the 
earliest use of the horse in war to the pre- 
sent day; the chapters devoted to the or- 
ganisation, armament, and employment of 
cavalry in modern warfare are also of much 
interest, but it is not always possible to ac- 
cept the views which Colonel Denison puts 
forward. 

It seems probable that in Eastern coun- 
tries, where the horse was indigenous and 
favourable circumstances led to his early 
domestication, men first acquired the art of 
riding and made use of cavalry in their wars 
at a very remote period. Ata later date causes 
not far to seek led to the introduction of 
war chariots, which were extensively used 
by the armies of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. 


‘Gradually, however, as men began to ap- 


preciate the value of cavalry as a means 
of reaping the full fruits of victory, the 
chariots disappeared, while the horsemen in- 
creased in number and played a more im- 
portant part in the operations of war. The 
80,000 cavalry of the army with which Xerxes 
invaded Greece are said to have been in a high 
state of efficiency ; and the progress made by 
the Greeks after the failure of the invasion 
may be inferred from Xenophon’s Treatise on 
Cavalry, which shows a sound knowledge of 
general principles, such, for instance, as the 
necessity of great care in the selection and 
management of the horses, of acquiring 
sxill in the use of arms and in horseman- 
ship, of constant attention to details on the 
part of squadron commanders, of frequent 
exercise over rough ground, of reconnais- 
Ssance, of “peace manoeuvres,” of properly 





posting pickets, and of acquiring in peace 
an accurate knowledge of the theatre 
of war. Philip and Alexander introduced 
many improvements, and the battles of the 
latter offer examples of the tactical employ- 
ment of cavalry which are not without their 
lessons at the present day; not only are 
reserves employed and the cavalry held well 
in hand after the delivery of the charge, 
but at Arbela the enemy are defeated by 
flanking movements combined with sudden 
deployment, and afterwards pursued for 
seventy-five miles in twenty-four hours. 

Cavalry was little used by the Romans till 
the wars with Hannibal taught them its true 
value. The superiority of the Carthaginian 
cavalry was established at the first battle on 
the Ticinus, and the vigorous manner in 
which the flanks and rear of the Roman 
army were attacked at the Trebia and at 
Cannae shows the skill with which Hannibal 
handled it. Perhaps, however, the most 
convincing proof of the high character of 
the Carthaginian horse is the ease with 
which they were recalled after delivering 
successful charges, and again and again 
thrown into action. The Romans soon 
made efforts to supply their deficiency in 
cavalry, and its successful reorganisation is 
one of the most striking proofs of the genius 
of Scipio. The energy with which Scipio 
devoted himself to the improvement of every 
detail marks the true leader of cavalry, and 
at Ilinga, and later at Zama, when the Roman 
horse charged at a critical moment, he gained 
his reward. The next lesson comes from 
the Parthians, who, taking advantage of 
their superior speed in movement and the 
greater range of their missiles, inflicted on 
Crassus, B.c. 53, one of the most crushing 
defeats ever experienced by the Romans. 

Aetius at Chalons, Narses at Casilinum, 
and Charles Martel at Poictiers, owed their 
victories in no small degree to the action of 
their cavalry; but when the Hungarian 
horsemen swept like a torrent over Germany 
the cavalry service had long been neglected 
in Europe. The progress of the Hungarians 
was checked by Henry I., whose successful 
reorganisation of his cavalry may be com- 
pared with that of the Roman cavalry by 
Scipio in ancient, and that of the Prussian 
cavalry by Frederick the Great in modern 
times. The decisive battle was fought at 
Merseburg, A.D. 933, where the German light 
horse, armed with crossbows, distracted the 
attention of the Hungarians, while Henry, 
seizing the critical moment with true insight, 
charged on their flank at the head of his 
heavy cavalry. About this time the institu- 
tion of chivalry arose, and by degrees armies 
came to be formed almost entirely of 
cavalry, clad in heavy armour. So great 
was the hold which chivalry acquired 
over men’s minds that it was only gradu- 
ally, as infantry regained its proper posi- 
tion, and firéarms were introduced, that any 
change took place. At first the change 
was in the wrong direction; the cavalry, 
armed with muskets and pistols, became 
little better than mounted infantry; the 
squadrons were formed in from six to ten 
ranks, and the charge at speed was un- 
known. 

The cuirassiers, organised by Maurice of 
Nassau, were a step in advance; but Gus- 





tavus Adolphus was the first to give greater 
freedom and mobility to cavatry by reducing 
the depth to three ranks, and by strip- 
ping it almost entirely of its armour and 
teaching it to charge sword in hand he 
added much to its value. In Cromwell our 
own Civil War produced a cavalry leader 
second to none; Condé at Rocroy, Marl- 
borough at Blenheim and Ramilies, won 
their victories by the timely action of their 
horse; but it was left to Charles XII. to 
raise cavalry from the false position into 
which it fell on the death of Gustavus. 
Great, however, as were the achievements 
of the Swedish cavalry, they cannot be com- 
pared with those of the Turkish horsemen, 
who obtained a complete mastery over in- 
fantry, and forced it to take refuge behind 
chevauz de frise. 

The influence of the Turkish wars on the 
Austrian cavalry is clearly seen at the battle 
of Molwitz, where, sword in hand, it charged 
the unwieldy Prussian horsemen and drove 
them from the field. The deep impression 
made by this charge on the mind of Frede- 
rick the Great is apparent in the immediate 
steps which he took, on the conclusion of 
peace, to reorganise his cavalry. The direc- 
tion in which reform was necessary had 
been partially indicated by Marshal Saxe, 
but Frederick was the first to carry out the 
reforms in practice, and his reorganised 
cavalry, under Seidlitz and Ziethen, per- 
formed feats during the Seven Years’ War 
which recall the days of Alexander and 
Hannibal. Frederick began by prohibit- 
ing the use of firearms when mounted, 
and by carefully training the individual 
soldier in horsemanship and the use of the 
sword; the equipment and armament were 
lightened ; the squadrons were trained to 
preserve a close order and go through all 
their manoeuvres at full speed, and every 
effort was made to attain the ideal of 
Marshal Saxe, that cavalry should be able 
to charge 2,000 paces at speed without 
breaking. Frederick was well aware that 
with cavalry the moment for action passes 
quickly, and that its leader must to a certain 
extent take his directions from the enemy. 
He therefore gave no special orders to his 
cavalry generals, and the brilliant deeds of 
Seidlitz and Ziethen at Hohenfriedberg, 
Hochkirchen, Rossbach, Leuthen, and es- 
pecially at Zorndorf, were to a great extent 
the result of the freedom of action allowed to 
them by the King. The Austrian Light Cavalry 
during the Seven Years’ War, though inca- 
pable of withstanding the impetuous rush of 
the Prussian squadrons, excelled in scouting, 
reconnoitring, and partisan raids, and formed 
an impenetrable screen round the Austrian 
army. 

During the Napoleonic wars the views of 
Frederick and his generals were considerably 
developed; no man knew better than Napo- 
leon the value of cavalry, used in large 
masses, to deal decisive blows on the field 
of battle, or the importance of light cavalry 
as a means of screening his own movements 
and watching those of the enemy; and no 
man was more ready to reap the fruits of 
victory by energetic pursuit. In individual 


training and manoeuvring power, however, 
the French cavalry was inferior to that of 
Frederick, and no general appeared to lead 
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it who can be compared with Seidlitz. 
Napoleon obtained his results by the un- 
sparing use of overpowering numbers, and 
when those numbers disappeared in the 
snows of Russia his career was checked. 
The action of the Cossacks, and their in- 
fluence on the progress of the campaigns of 
1812-13, deserve the closest study ; in 1813 
raids were made in rear of the French army, 
and their success had a most important 
moral and political effect. 

The last epoch in the history of cavalry 
commences with the introduction of rifled 
fire-arms. At first the cry arose that cavalry 
could never again play a leading part in war ; 
but when war came it was soon perceived 
that cavalry had a brilliant future before it, 
and that it was only necessary to adapt the 
rules and principles of the great cavalry 
leaders of former times to modern circum- 
stances. The successful raids during the 
American Civil War are good instances of 
the employment of mounted riflemen in a 
country unsuited to cavalry proper, and the 
duties of light cavalry have seldom been 
more efficiently performed than by the Ger- 
man horse during the war of 1870-71, but 
no Seidlitz has yet appeared to show the 
true value of masses of cavalry on the field 
of battle. Colonel Denison considers that 
“the sphere of cavalry on the battle-field has 
so narrowed that it would be a mistake to 
maintain too large a force of a kind not 
likely to be much used,” and he proposes 
that one-fourth of the cavalry should be 
heavy and three-fourths mounted rifles. It 
is hardly safe to say that cavalry cannot be 
used on the field of battle in presence of 
the breech-loader; the Franco-German War 
only proves, what was known before, that 
cavalry, except for some special object, 
should never attack unshaken infantry. The 
broken ground on which battles are now 
fought will often enable cavalry to approach 
nearer under cover, while the thin and ex- 
tended lines will offer frequent opportunities 
for brilliant dashes of small bodies of horse. 
Nor is the employment of large masses of 
cavalry a thing of the past; the occasions 
may be fewer, the penalty of failure greater, 
but there will assuredly be moments in future 
battles when a true cavalry leader will be 
able to deal decisive blows. One such 
moment there was at the battle of Grave- 
lotte, when the Prussian Guard wavered on 
the long gentle slope of St. Privat, but there 
was no Kellerman waiting behind the wood 
to take advantage of it. 

Off the field of battle cavalry will more 
frequently than heretofore have to perform 
the duties of infantry, and it should not be 
armed with an inferior weapon. Whether 
this requirement should be met in the spirit 
of Seidlitz by training all cavalry to the 
movements of infantry ; by adding a certain 
number of mounted riflemen to each squad- 
ron; or, 2s Colonel Denison proposes, by 
converting three-fourths of the cavalry into 
mounted rifles, is a question as yet unsolved. 
Colonel Denison’s suggestions for the im- 
provement of the armament and equipment 
will no doubt receive the attention they 
deserve from cavalry officers, and we can 
only regret that he has not added a chapter 
- on the important question of cavalry pioneers. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to 





one lesson which runs clearly through the 
History of Cavalry, and it is this, that the 
secret of all cavalry success lies in the care- 
ful training of the individual soldier, and 
that that nation which keeps its cavalry in 
the highest state of efficiency will find its 
reward in the hour of trial. 


C. W. WIitson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Never Despair. By H. Richardson Clark. 
(London: Remington, 1877.) 

The Evening and the Morning. A Narra- 
tive. (London: James Speirs, 1877.) 
Only a Love Story. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst & 

Blackett, 1877.) 

Won! By the Author of “Jennie of the 
Prince’s.” In Three Volumes. (Lon- 
don: R, Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Never Despair is a goody little story by a 

clerically-minded author perfectly safe and 

moderate in opinions, but not endued with 
much inventive faculty, though he exhibits 
some capacity for observation. The whole 

of the plot, if it may be so called, is that a 

young clergyman, the son of the decorous 

rector of a country parish, falls in love with 
the squire’s daughter and heiress, who 
has been his playmate and companion from 
childhood, and who returns his affection. 
The wealthy parents naturally look higher 
than a deacon in his first curacy, and with- 
out interest or connexions, for their child’s 
husband, and refuse their consent, in which 
refusal she duly acquiesces. But her low 
spirits cause her to catch scarlet fever, then 
epidemic in the parish, and during her de- 
lirium her mother ascertains that her pro- 
spects of ultimate recovery will largely de- 
pend on the reversal of the decision against 
the lover ; wherefore, so soon as she begins to 
mend, he is written for, and the book ends 
literally with their wedding. The whole 
tale is little more than a bit of magazine 
padding very slightly expanded, and all the 
persons and scenes are as commonplace as 
the language, which does not rise above the 
level of ‘‘ different to,” though it is largely 
reinforced with quotations from religious 
poetry, and from the Book of Common 

Prayer. 

The Evening and the Morning is a narra- 
tive, if the title-page may be trusted. But 
further inspection proves it to be a mere 
controversial treatise intended to set forth 
and recommend the peculiar doctrines of the 
Swedenborgian body. Where these opinions 
are purely subordinate to the general scope 
of a tale, as in some of Mrs. Whitney’s clever 
American stories, and do but colour the 
personality of some of the characters, they 
fall within the general province of literary 
criticism ; but when the staple of a professed 
novel consists of nothing but polemics strung 
on the merest thread of dialogue, it becomes 
matter for theological discussion only, and, 
if still viewed as fiction, needs the genius of 
a Newman to make it go down. But the 
book before us is not in the very least on 
the level of Loss and Gain. It does but 
transfer quotations wholesale from Sweden- 
borg’s own writings, which may as well be 
examined first-hand, if at all, though the 





hundred-years’ life of the curious sect he 
founded has done nothing to bring it into 
such importance, as a factor in collective 
Christianity, as to make it at all binding on 
people in general to investigate its claims. 
In Only a Love Story there is something 
of the same preference for ghastly images 
noticeable as in its immediate precursor, 
Glencairn, though the authoress has the power 
of seeing and noting brighter aspects of life. 
In the present novel, one-half of the plot 
turns on the question of hereditary insanity, 
and the duty of regarding it as a bar to 
marriage—a situation already treated by 
Miss Jewsbury in Constance Herbert and Miss 
Parr in Gilbert Massenger, probably by others 
also. But the manner in which this tragedy 
is complicated with another in the very 
same life, so as to lead up to the ultimate 
catastrophe of the story, puts too great a 
strain on probability, and is so far inartistic, 
besides deepening the shade into luridness. 
The opening part of the tale, in which the 
girlhood of the heroine is described as the 
one glint of sunshine in a London lodging- 
house, is quite the best and freshest ; 
but two other sketches, though returned 
upon more than once, lack colour and 
vividness—namely, the account of the ways 
of an English family settled in a French 
chéteau, and an attempt to lift the curtain 
which shrouds literary and artistic Bohemia 
—‘ Bohemia here, in the city ”’—from Phil- 
istine gaze. It is true that the special pro- 
vince of Bohemia depicted is that which is 
at truce with respectability, but even so, the 
landscape recalls Gath and Ashkelon more 
than the “beautiful city of Prague.” The 
later part of the novel, wherein not only are 
two men in love with the heroine, but she is 
in love with the two men, is not in keeping 
with the general conception of strength, 
clearsightedness and faith as the staple of 
Calla Yorke’s character; and, besides, the 
second lover is rather a melodramatic study 
after Joaquin Miller than a flesh-and-blood 
hero. The solution found at last for 
the young lady’s difficulty, though in 
itself well told, is so summary as to read 
more like the device of a novice in fiction 
than of an experienced writer like Miss 
Hardy. She has power, but she does not 
keep it well in hand ; and she has vividness, 
but wastes too much of it on digressive 
monologue, doomed to skipping. The best 
possible practice for her would be to write a 
few short concentrated stories on wholesome 
and cheerful themes, and not to go back to 
three-volume limits till she has redressed 
the balance of her mind in that simple but 
effective fashion. Then she might do far 
better than she has yet succeeded in doing, 
for capacity is not lacking. : 
Won ! which is still running its course in 
the feuwilleton of the World, is not equal to 
its precursor in those columns, The Golden 
Butterfly, but it marks an advance on Miss 
Buxton’s earlier work, and there is much 
cleverness, not only in the plot, but in many 
of the situations worked out episodically in 
it; besides which, there is vigour and 
brightness—though, it must be said, some 
coarseness and vulgarity —in much of the 
dialogue. The best parts of the story are 


also the quietest, and notably the glimpses 
of the higher-class burgher-life in Hamburg, 
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as also the description of the ship-knacker’s 
wharf on the Thames. But the “society” 
bits are loud and garish, without har- 
mony of tone or grace of description. 
An artistic fault of a serious kind is 
committed in overdoing the evil genius of 
the story, since a bigamy, one completed 
murder, two attempted ones, a proposal to 
an unresponsive gentleman, a plot to sepa- 
rate and ruin an inoffensive married couple, 
and a suicide, are rather too much business 
for one young lady to get through without 
even Lady Audley’s excuse of insanity. 
Also, it is a mistake to draw at second-hand 
from report, and not from observation ; and 
neither the fine-society talk, the artist talk, 
nor the racing talk rings true. The author, 
moreover, breaks down in that almost certain 
snare for non-experts, the nobiliary styles of 
Great Britain. She thinks that an earl’s 
daughter married to a Mr. Carlton may be 
equally named Lady Caroline Carlton or 
Lady Carlton; and she has invented the 
curious title of ‘ Lady Graiin Basilisk ’’ for 
& personage whose rank, whatever it may 
be, is derived from a foreign husband pos- 
sessed of some kind of coronet, but not of 
any English knighthood, baronetcy, peerage, 
or title of courtesy, which alone would 
justify the peculiarly British epithet of 
“Lady” so-and-so. Finally, ‘‘ wracking” 
is not English, nor is the verb “ intrigue” 
used actively, as in French, to mean 
“ perplex ;” nor are In multo terrorem, A cui 
bono, and Secundus used as a sequence to 
Imprimis, Latin. The printer may, by a 
charitable hypothesis, be credited with the 
statement that an erring lady was “ tatooed ” 
by society, but, to be sure, this may be a 
bold figure of speech to denote the needle- 
pricks and consequent denigration of cha- 
racter which commonly attend tabooing. 
RicwarD F, LittLepane. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. (Hodges.) Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
compilation is so entertaining, and supplies 
such an obvious want, that it seems ungrate- 
ful to find fault with it and point out that it 
is decidedly premature. All narrative requires a 
clear idea of the conditions under which its sub- 
ject lived and of the character of the sources from 
which it is to be drawn,and at present we know just 
enough of the conditions under which the saints 
lived and their Lives were written to disturb the 
traditional view without enabling us to replace it 
by a fresh view of our own or a deeper apprehen- 
sion of the old. For instance, in dealing with the 
very difficult life of St. Ignatius Loyola, Mr. Baring- 
Gould puts his main strength into a parallel be- 
tween the spiritual history of Luther and Loyola, 
as if both had passed through the same crisis and 
come out, one into obedience, one into antino- 
mianism. The contrast is suggestive, but as a 
key to the saint’s character it is worth very little. 
Again, the whole account of the life of St. 
Arsenius is a declamation on his passion for 
solitude, which the author assigns to the fact 
that he was conscience-stricken because the sons 
of Theodosius, whom he had educated, turned 
out badly. The author's free handling of the life 
of Arsenius makes us a little suspicious of his 
life of St. Christina the Wonderful. He brings 


out very clearly that her physical constitution 
must have been most abnormal, and that she was 
scarcely distinguishable from a lunatic ; he hardly 
gives us the impression that he has halted long 





upon the question whether she had a distinct 
genuine spiritual charm. It is rather a pity 
that the author has not distinguished a little 
more closely between the different kinds of un- 
historical acts—those which owed their origin 
to a more or less genuine popular tradition, 
and those which owed their origin to the 
imagination or invention of a late compiler; 
and in the latter class those which are made up 
absolutely out of the compiler’s own head, and 
those in which he used Christian or _pre- 
Christian materials which had a strong hold on 
the popular imagination. Of course it would 
have been impossible to discuss these questions 
a propos of every Life that suggests them. And in 
order that the Lives should be written weil, it 
would have been necessary that the writer should 
have found these questions ready solved, or have 
solved them himself, before starting. As it is, 
these legends are rather capriciously treated. For 
instance, in the legend of St. Wilgefortis, whose 
numerous aliases are a proof of her popularity, it is 
suggested with great plausibility that the long- 
robed Rood of Lucca had something to do with 
the legend of a bearded woman. The writer does 
not go on to point out that more may be due 
to the form of the Cinderella legend, in which the 
heroine escapes from an unsuitable marriage with 
a dress made of the skins of all the beasts of the 
forest. Another case where Mr. Baring-Gould 
has missed an opportunity of contributing to com- 
parative mythology is the legend of SS. Maura 
and Bridget, Virgin Martyrs. Perhaps the 
legend is irrecoverably lost, like so much else, 
through the misdirected conscientiousness of the 
dignified clergy at the time of the revival of 
letters, who condemned everything fabulous, so 
far as they could, to oblivion. But certainly the 
information that it was for their sake that the 
castle at Edinburgh was called the Maiden’s 
Castle excites our curiosity with the hope that 
some faint spark of light might be thrown on one 
of the obscurest corners of the Sangrail Cycle. 
On the other hand, in treating of the Provencal 
legend of the Family of Bethany, which is given 
under the name of St. Martha, we find a very 
suggestive account of the parallel between the St. 
Martha of Provencal piety and the Phoenician 
goddess worshipped at Marseilles under the name 
of Britomartis, with the further conjecture that 
the name gained an additional hold on the affec- 
tions of the people because it was borne by the 
prophetess whom Marius had with him when he 
delivered the land, which perhaps might enable 
us to dispense with a question that would other- 
wise certainly have been urgent, how far it can be 
shown that the cultus spread from Marseilles. 
One more objection: the Lives of St. Olaf and St. 
Canute are written from the sagas as more impar- 
tial and authentic than the Latin ecclesiastical 
lives. Of course the latter are written with one 
kind of bias; but the sagas have a strong anti- 
monarchical bias too; and their great look of 
actuality and matter-of-fact tone blinds the author 
to the extent to which they rest on older metrical 
works, and to the large amount of error which is 
to be found in vivid anecdotes, even when they 
are much more strictly contemporary than the 
sagas can possibly be. 


Job et V'Egypte: le rédempteur et la vie future 
dans les civilisations primitives. Par M. VAbbé 
Victor Ancessi. (Paris: Ernest Leroux.) The 
work of the learned Abbé Ancessi reminds us of a 
striking passage in one of Landor’s dialogues, 
which is in fact a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Egyptological argument for (or against) Chris- 
tianity. 

“ Timotheus.— . . . And now, totell you the truth, 
my cousin Lucian, I come to you this morning to pro- 
pose that we should lay our heads together and con- 
trive a merry dialogue on these said priests of Isis. 
What say you? 

‘“‘Zucian.—These said priests of Isis have already 
been with me, several times, on a similar business in 
regard to yours. 





“ Timotheus.—Malicious wretches ! 
what perfidy! 

«« Iucian.—Beside, they have attempted to persuade 
me that your religion is borrowed from theirs, a!ter- 
ing a name a little, and laying the scene of action in 
a corner, in the midst of obscurity and ruins.” 

The problem of the relation between the Egyptian 
and the Biblical religion cannot be solved by itself. 
So far as our knowledge extends at present (for 
suspicions and conjectures form no part of science), 
the direct influence of Mizraim on Israel is con- 
fined to the department of religious ceremonies. 
No doubt there has also been an indirect influence, 
but the extent of this can only be measured when 
we have, first of all, a critical history of Egyptian 
theology (which will hardly be found to begin 
with monotheism) ; and, secondly, a comparative 
Semitic theology, only the foundation-stone of 
which has as yet been laid. Still, an attempt like 
that of M. Ancessi to group the religious ideas of 
Egypt on God, the redeemer, the immortality of 
the soul, the judgment, the resurrection of the 
body, and eternal rewards and _ punishments, 
round the celebrated text (Job xix., 23-29) in 
which Job expresses his faith in a redeemer, is 
certainly interesting and justified, considering the 
number ‘of undoubted references in Job to the 
land of Egypt. It is a pity, however, that M. 
Ancessi limited himself to a single passage, and 
that such an obscure one. We notice, however, 
that he is a Roman Catholic; he has, therefore, 
probably no doubt as to the meaning of the text. 
He is evidently an ardent student of hieroglyphics; 
a pupil, as he allows us to infer, of the late Ar. de 
Rougé, and able to translate on his own account. 
The misfortune is that, holding strong theological 
opinions, and having an historical thesis to main- 
tain, he has succumbed to the temptation of mak- 
ing the obscure Egyptian texts say more than a 
pure philologist can guarantee. We have taken the 
trouble to compare some of his translations from 
the “ Book of the Dead” with those of Dr. Birch 
in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s Egypt. The result 
in the more important passages is not satisfactory. 
For instance, M. Ancessi renders (p. 251) “ Plus 
de tache, autrement dit, souillure aucune de ma 
mére” (z.e., my soul is pure); Dr. Birch (if we 
have not mistaken the passage) has, “‘ Do not ye 
do any evil to my mother.” M. Ancessi (p. 
208) has, “Sont renouvelées mes chairs & 
la splendeur des tes beautés;” Dr. Birch, 
“My substance subsists so that I may see 
thy perfections like all thy subjects.” M. 
Ancessi (p. 144): “Cet esprit glorieux, de ces 
chairs, lui, lui-méme, il voit (Dieu) ”; Dr. Birch: 
“ While the Sun looks at that spirit in his own 
limbs, he has seen him made divine.” M. Ancessi 
is a scholar, but several little points of detail, 
such as misspelt names, quotations from Latin 
versions of Greek and Hebrew writers, and (we 
are informed by a Rabbinical scholar) an uncriti- 
cal use of late Jewish theologians, incline us to 
suspect that his accuracy is not quite equal to his 
learning. His book will, however, be useful to 
students, if read with due cognisance of its draw- 
backs ; it may be compared with the modest little 
work of Mr. W. R. Cooper on Egypt and the 
Pentateuch (Bagster) noticed lately in these 
columns. Both writers lay great stress on the 
parallel between Horus, the son of Osiris, and the 
Christian’s Redeemer; Mr. Cooper, however, un- 
like M. Ancessi, recognises a broad distinction be- 
tween the religious teaching of the two systems. 
Both writers quote largely from the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, but M. Ancessi is able to translate 
for himself, and gives several extremely suggestive 
passages not generally known. He is evidently a 
practised writer, but has not withstood the temp- 
tation to rhetoric. 


What slyness! 


Monotheism in the main derived from the 
Hebrew Nation; and the Law of Moses the 
Primitive Religion of ‘the City of Rome. By 
the Rev. Henry Formby. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.) Mr. Formby, like M. Ancessi, is a 
Roman Catholic, but, unlike him, is not a trained 
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scholar. One of his conclusions is: “That the 
Christian testimony, beginning with St. Paul, is 
clear and precise, that Rome in the beginning did 
possess the knowledge of Monotheism, obtaining it 
from the Hebrew people.” His singular book is as 
destitute of style as it is barren of historical facts. 


The Bible for Young People. Vol. III. From 
David to Josiah. Prepared by Dr. H. Oort. 
Authorised Translation. (Williams and Norgate.) 
How to read the Old Testament writings with 
due regard to their very various origins and 
degrees of historical accuracy, and yet without 
detriment to the poetic aroma of the originals— 
that is the problem of the day for a large class of 
Biblical students. Dr, Oort has to a great extent 
solved this problem for his own country. As an 
accomplished and singularly clear-sighted Old 
Testament critic he has long enjoyed a high 
reputation on the Continent, and careful students 
will glean from these pages many valuable indica- 
tions of his critical conclusions. The book (which 
is excellently translated) is a real acquisition for 
English readers, though, not having been written 
with an eye to our circumstances, it can hardly 
be recommended without some qualifications. 
Many things which sound quite natural in Dutch 
become bald in an English version, and many 
statements which are quite appropriate to the 
highly critical atmosphere of the Dutch churches 
are, to say the least, not likely to make their way 
so easily in England. A deduction must also be 
made from Dr. Oort’s undeniable scholarship, 
from an English point of view. He is certainly 
deficient in caution, and perhaps in exactness— 
qualities which may no doubt be over-estimated, 
but which cannot be quite counterbalanced by bril- 
liance and dash. Still the hazardous statements 
which now and then may surprise the student 
do not materially impair the value of this very 
vivid and very interesting sketch. To teachers of 
“young people ” in our hicher schools and colleges 
we cordially recommend the work. They will now 
be able to compare two competent Lives of David 
—that of Dr. Oort, and that of Prof. Robertson 
Smith in his elaborate and conservative monograph 
on David in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, : 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Alfred 
Cave, B.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) “A 
tentative enquiry, the characteristic feature of 
which is the desire to exhibit the several phases 
of Scriptural Sacrifice, in all their fundamental 
resemblance and gradational difference, from the 
days of Adam to those of the Apostle John.” 
“Instead of the vicious custom of reading the 
New Testament into the Old, would it not be a 
beneficial change if we were to begin to read the 
Old Testament into the New?” (p. 25). A very 
just remark, if it were only carried out consistently. 
But unhappily the author is even more opposed 
than his German teachers (Biihr, Kurtz, Keil, 
Oehler, Xe.) to the analysis of the Bible by the 
ordinary methods of historical and literary criti- 
cism. He admits, indeed, in principle, that one 
who would trace the resémblances and differences 
of the religious teachers whose works are embraced 
in the Canon must “make diligent use” of the 
‘auxiliary science” of Biblical criticism. But 
the degree of his own diligence may be estimated 
by the fact that, in spite of Dr. Delitzsch, he can 
still echo the erroneous assertion “that the 
Pentateuch describes itself as a unity and at- 
tributes its composition to Moses ” (p. 256) ; can 
still sneer (p. 209) at the pseudo-criticism of 
Gesenius and Ewald, and congratulate himself 
that “Isaiah is not to us an anthology.” Ona 
basis ‘of which the hollowness is every day more 
and more generally recognised even by orthodox 
scholarship what sort of structure can be raised ? 
We regret being foreed to pronounce so unfayour- 
ably on the work of a thoughtful and diligent 
student, from whom we venture to expect better 
things in the future. 

The Book: of Isaiah arranged chronologically in 
a revised Trauslation, and accompanied with 





























Historical Notes. By Samuel Sharpe. (J. Russell 
Smith.) We cannot help questioning whether 
the most ingenious critic has a right to propound 
hypotheses without a serious foundation. Such 
attempts as these of Mr. Sharpe can only tend to 
discredit the cause which we sincerely believe he 
has at heart. 


_ Satan, ou le Diable, étude de philosophie re- 
ligieuse. Par Jules Baissac. (Paris: Maison- 
neuve.) This pamphlet, forming one chapter of a 
Philosophie du sacrifice which its author and two 
of his friends have made the subject of their 
joint study, is an attempt to interpret the Mazdaic 
and Christian myths relating to Satan, or the 
adversary of God. Original sin, according to 
their idea, is essential'y the individual, conscious, 
deliberate, the really personal, life: such would 
be the meaning conveyed by the story of Genesis. 
The notion, more or less obscure, of this truth 
would account for sacrifice—immolation having 
been regarded as the form par excellence of 
religion. As ideas become more spiritual, they 
lead to the conviction that the only true sacri- 
fice is the moral. It is by moral means that Satan 
—that is to say, the principle of opposition to the 
divine harmony—must be vanquished, and will 
be, thanks to the progress of science, by which 
the notion of justice is rendered more and more 
perfect. It is thus that Ahriman will gradually 
disappear before Ormuzd. We have more than 
one objection to raise to this theory, which too 
completely ignores the fact that intellectual pro- 
gress leads to moral progress, but does not neces- 
sarily determine it. The interpretation of the 
old myths strikes us, in many instances, as arbi- 
trary, at times even fantastic. To quote the Old 
and New Testament systematically from the Vul- 
gate in a treatise that has any pretension to being 
scientific is no longer admissible. The reasoning 
is often obscure, and the phrases difficult in the 
reading. In spite of all this, the work is a serious 


one, indicating careful study and suggestive of 


thought. 

Le Christianisme du Christ et le Christianisme du 
Pape. La Primauté de Pierre et la Primauté du 
Pape. Parl. Froschammer, (Paris: Bonhoure.) 
These two treatises belong to the collection of pam- 
phlets of the same tendency published by Bonhoure, 
which are being very largely read at the present 
moment by the French Catholic population. To 
those already familiar with Protestant literature, 
which abounds in publications of the kind, they 
contain nothing new. Their special interest is 
due to the fact that their author, an Old Catholic 
who had revolted against the Papacy, addresses 
his readers from the German or Swiss-Catholic 
point of view. They show how, where it was 
necessary, Old Catholicism has adopted the ideas 
long professed by Protestant theology. 

L’Enfer, essai philosophique et historique sur 
les légendes de la vie future. Par Octave 
Delepierre. (Triibner.) This book contains, in 
a form which is free from all suspicion of pedantry, 
a spicilegium of the descriptions of Hell which 
may be gleaned from popular legends and from 
the works of the mystics. It denotes extensive 
reading on the part of its author, and may be 
consulted with profit by those who are interested 
in the subject. A few photographic illustrations, 
taken from old paintings, add to the value of the 
book, which, learned as it is, contains nothing to 
repel the general reader. But we cannot credit it 
with any definite theological or philosophical 
import. The author has not sought to unravel 
the idea which underlies this special mythology as 
well as all others; the genesis of the infernal 
myth is not really shown, and the very nature of 
the subject condemns the author’s exposition to a 
monotony which is felt more and more the farther 
one reads. And so we must pronounce the title 
too ambitious for the book, which we can only 
regard as a collection of notes preparatory to a 
more profound work which is to justify the exist- 
ence of that now before us. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Henry James, jun., author of The Ameri- 
can, a novel which has attracted some attention of 
late, is collecting a volume of essays on French 
poets and novelists, which will be published in 
the course of the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, 


WE understand that Prof. Lotze of Géttingen, 
the eminent philosopher and author of Mikro- 
kosmos and other works, will contribute a series 
of articles to the Contemporary Review. 


Mr. James T. Fretps, the author of Yesterdays 
with Authors, is about to publish a little volume 
of personal reminiscence and reflection under the 
title of Underbrush. We have seen early sheets of 
the book, and can say of it that it will more than 
maintain his reputation; for it is touched by fine 
fancy, and shows more humour than his former 
books had prepared us for. “Getting Home 
Again ” is as delicate as “ How to Rough it” is 
practical in suggestion; and, as could hardly fail 
to be the case, we have charming glimpses of 
some favourite authors. 


One of Mrs. Oliphant’s most striking one- 
volume stories—showing her faculty for combin- 
ing analysis of morbid conditions with striking 
incident and careful character-study—will, we 
understand, appear in early numbers of Good 
Words, 

Dr. Frrepricn Detirzscn is preparing a work 
on the geography of the Assyrian inscriptions. 


In consequence of the absence of our corre- 
spondent, M. Gabriel Monod, from Paris we are 
compelled to reserve our notice of M. Thiers until 
next week. In the meantime we give from 
Vapereau the following list of his principal writ- 
ings :—Eloge de Vauvenargues (prize essay), 1820, 
fragments of which were published the following 
year in the Constitutionnel, and secured his attach- 
ment to the staff of that paper. In the Constitution- 
nel he became the critic of the picture-galleries and 
the Stage, and, among more miscellaneous matter, 
contributed to its columns sketches in the Pyrenees 
and South of France. In the following year he 
joined with Jouffroy, Dubois, Rémusat, and his 
friend Mignet in the redaction of the Tablettes 
Historiques. At this time he began to work at 
his first important book, the Histoire de la Révo- 
lution Frangaise depuis 1789 jusqwau 18 Bru- 
maire, which appeared 1823-27. After this he 
projected a General History, and, as a preparation, 
was about to undertake a voyage round the world, 
when’ political events induced him to remain at 
home (1829), and he then founded the Nattonal, 
along with Mignet and Armand Carrel. Politics 
occupied him until 1837, when he went to study 
art in Italy, and again from 1841 to 1845 travelled 
in Italy, Spain, Germany, England, &c., collecting 
materials for his History of the Consulate and of 
the Empire. The first two volumes of this work 
appeared in 1845, the last (of twenty) in 1862. 
M. Thiers received for this the biennial prize of 
20,000 francs given by the Académie Frangaise, 
and resigned the money to found a new prize 
bearing his own name. Among his minor works 
may be mentioned: Law et son systéme de finances 
(1826); La Monarchie de 1830 (1831); Du Droit 
de Propriété (1848); and Congrés de Vienne 
(1853); besides frequent articles in Le Globe, 
L’ Encyclopédie Progressive, La Revue Frangaise, 
La Revue des Deux-Mondes, and numerous 
speeches published in the Monttew and after- 
wards separately. 


Tue Rev. R. H. Codrington has published an 
interesting Sketch of Mota Grammar, the general 
outlines of which agree with those of other 
Melanesian tongues. Tense and mood are denoted 
in the verb by prefixed particles, transitives being 
marked by affixes; and there are nine uncom- 
pounded prepositions, one postposition, and no 
relative pronoun. 
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Tue ninth annual session of the American 
Philological Association has been held this year 
at Baltimore, under the presidency of Prof. Halde- 
man. As usual, a large number of good papers 
were read, but there were also several which ought 
not to have appeared. Prof. Whitney was par- 
ticularly active. He read a paper on “ Surds and 
Sonants,” in which he criticised some of the 
views of Sievers; another on “The Principle of 
Economy as a Euphonic Force;” and a third on 
“‘ Coclkneyisms,” in which he includes the addi- 
tion and detraction of 7» in words like dear and 
dea’, The latter habit is also prevalent in New 
England; and, according to Prof. Webster and 
Prof. Buckingham, the interchange of wand v has 
been noticed in North and South Oarolina and in 
Philadelphia, where it is apparently of German 
origin. Prof. Brewer gave an account of the 
collections recently made by Greek «scholars 
of the folklore of different localities, such 
as Crete, Trebizonde, and Cyprus; and Prof. 
Holden made a very interesting communica- 
tion, “On the Extent of the Vocabulary of 
Young Children.” He had found that his own 
vocabulary consisted of about 34,000 words; 
and since the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle contains 
as many as 11,913 words, 25,000 words and 
over would be by no means too large a voca- 
bulary for persons of average intelligence and 
education at the present day. Ease of pronuncia- 
tion rather than complexity of idea seems to 
determine the adoption of words by children. In 
three cases under observation he found that at 
the age of two years one child used 483 words, a 
second 399, and a third 172—the third case being 
accompanied by great backwardness in enuncia- 
tion. M seems the easiest sound to pronounce, 
being the sixth in frequency with children, though 
the tenth with adults. The interest of the session, 
however, chiefly centred round Prof. March's 
Report on Spelling Reform. The committee 
appointed to consider the question have now arrived 
at practical results. The retention of the Roman 
letters is advocated, the differences between vowels 
being indicated by diacritical marks, and the 
alphabet being thus increased to 32 letters. 
Of these, 22 would preserve their present form 
and power, but three new characters are needed 
to express the vowels in fat, not and but, and the 
use of digraphs is considered objectionable. As 
there would be a transition-period between the 
discontinuance of the old system of spelling and 
the general adoption of the new, it is suggested 
that (1) transition-letters should be used, resem- 
bling, if possible, two letters; (2) digraphs now 
representing single sounds should be named and 
used as single letters; (5) the new letters should 
resemble the old as far as may be; and (4) long 
words and vowels should be regarded as bearing 
change best. In conjunction with this Report a 
Bulletin of the Spelling Reform Association has 
appeared, published last April, containing an 
able address by the Vice-President, Prof. Halde- 
man. In it he remarks that :— 


“ As a whole, Inglish spelling has never bin perma- 
nent, and innovators hav bin constantli met by pro- 
testurs. In Ingland, the exclusiv right to publish 
bibls was given to Oxford; and when ameliorations 
in the spelling began to appear at the Oxford press, a 
strong and lerned protest was issued at London in 
1682—an anonimous folio pamflet of ten pages, en- 
titled ‘Friendiy Advice to the CorrecgJur of the 
English press at Oxford concerning English Ortho- 
graphic.’ The lerned author sets the argument in a 
strong light, yet most of the innovations objected to 
hav bin adopted, even by the objectors of today.” 


It is satisfactory to find the matter so energeti- 
cally taken up and supported by the leading philo- 
logists and educationalists of America, and we 
can have little doubt that their efforts will even- 
tually end in success. It may be mentioned that 
a large publishing firm in Chicago has offered to 
cast the new letters recommended by the Spelling 
Reform Committee, and use them at once in all 
their publications. 





Tue reform of German spelling, initiated by 
Schleicher, is being carried through and pressed 
forward by Dr. Frikke of Wiesbaden. Spelling- 
reform associations are being formed throughout 
Germany as well as among the German settlers in 
England and elsewhere, and a paper devoted to 
the cause, and printed in the reformed spelling and 
type, is now eng at Bremen, under the title 
of Reform. The first number appeared at the be- 
ginning of last March. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will publish 
shortly Talent in Tatters: or, Some Vicissitudes in 
the Life of an English Boy, by Hope Wraythe 
—another contribution, we believe, to Eton litera- 
ture. 


THE same publishers announce, under the title 
of Wilton of Cuthbert’s,a story of undergraduate 
life at Oxford a generation ago, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, author of Hairbreadth Escapes; and The 
Secret of Wrexford; or, Stella Desmond's Search, 
by Esther Carr, with illustrations by Miss C. 
Paterson. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce How 
Shall the Nation Regain Prosperity? by David A. 
Wells; Money and Legal Tender in the United 
States, by H. R. Lindemann, Director of the United 
States Mint ; Economics ; or, the Science of Wealth, 
a manual for the use of higher classes; and La- 
bour and Capital, by John B. Jervis. 

Messrs. HARPER AND Bros. will shortly publish 
Caricature and other Comic Art in all Times and 
Many Lands, by James Parton, with upwards of 
200 illustrations; Contemporary Art in Europe, 
by 8. G. W. Benjamin; Zhe Book of Gold, and 
other Poems, by J. T. Trowbridge; and The 
Origin of the World, according to Revelation and 
Science, by J. W. Dawson. 


THE Official Reports of the International Board 
of Judges, Centennial Exhibition, edited by Francis 
A. Walker, will be published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott and Co. 

Messrs. CLAxton, ReEMSEN AND HAFFELFINGER 
have in the press Scenes and Incidents in the Penin- 
sular Campaign. 


Tue New York Nation announces, with regret, 
that the Virginia College of William and Mary, 
the second oldest college in the United States, is 
reduced to such pecuniary straits that it will 
very probably be found necessary to finally close it. 


Frintanp has lost another prominent man in 
Frans Ludvig Schauman, Bishop of Borgia, who 


died on August 29. He was born near Abo, on 
September 24, 1810, entered the Church in 1837, 
and was raised to the bishopric of Borg’ in 1865. 
As politician, churchman, and author, he was 
greatly distinguished, and, in particular, his theo- 
logical writings have had a wide circulation. 


Tue New York Herald of August 19 prints a 
letter from Mr. John Bronté, dated Dromore, 
county Down, Ireland. The writer is a grandson 
of the father of the Brontés, and he denies with 
some asperity the statement contained in Mr. 
Wemyss Reid’s recent Monograph on Charlotte 
Bronté, that the incumbent of Haworth in early 
life bore the name of Prunty, which he exchanged, 
at the request of his patron Mr. Tighe, for the 
more euphonious appellation of Bronté. 


In the eleventh number of the American 
Library Journal, Mr. Cutter has a paper on the 
work of the “ Société Franklin” in extending and 
improving popular libraries in France. Prominent 
topics in this number are Mr. Winsor’s migration 
to Harvard, the September meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and our own Conference 
in October. It is now finally settled that Mr. 
Winsor and many other leading librarians will 
cross the Atlantic to compare methods with us and 
prom ote co-operation. 


Mr. T. Hvueues’ speech at Sion College “On 
the Church of England” appears in a Spanish 


dress in the Revista Contemporanea of August 15. | 





Among original articles in that and the preceding 
number are continuations of R. de Labra’s “ Demo- 
cracy in England,” and of the lively scientific 
dialogues of F. de la Vega on “The Earth in 
Space.” In the number for July 30, G, Serrano 
concludes his series of articles on “ Goethe and 
Schiller ” with the words of St. René Taillandier, 
that the life-poem of this mutual, friendship: sur- 
passes any that proceeded from the pen of either 
writer. In the number for August 15, P. Estasen 
examines “The Notion of Right according to 
Positive Philosophy.” 


THE Annual Report of the Warden of the Stan- 
dards for 1876-77 (Eyre and Spottiswoode) gives 
a brief summary of the work done by the Depart- 
ment since its reorganisation. On the retirement 
of Mr. Chisholm, it was arranged that the office of 
Warden of the Standards should no longer be held 
by a separately paid official, but should be annexed 
to that of the Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. The position of Master of the Mint was 
abolished some years ago under the administration 
of Mr. Lowe; and now a second post has gone 
which was naturally connected with the perform- 
ance of scientific duties in high pleces. The real 
labour ‘of the Standards Department is somewhat 
incongruously assigned to a subordinate clerk in 
the Harbour Department of the Board of Trade. 
It does not appear that many important investiga- 
tions have been conducted during the year under 
review. Our weights and measures are regulated 
by a great many Acts of Parliament, of which 
the buying and selling public are generally in total 
ignorance ; and a large portion of the work of the 
Department consists in continually verifying the 
local standards to which appeal has practically 
to be made. Up to the present time these standards 
have been constructed of such expensive materials 
as bronze or brass, but the success of Prof. Barff’s 
experiments for preventing the corrosion of iron has 
suggested that use may be made of the cheaper 
material, The attention of compilers of arithmetic 
books is drawn to the following vulgar errors :— 
“The student may be taught, among many other use- 
less terms, that 8 lbs. make a stone of butcher’s meat, 
although the stone is expressly declared by 5 and 6 
Will. IV. cap. 63, to be equal to 14 lbs. ; that cloth is 
measured by the Flemish ell, which expired forty 
years ago ; that the hide is a measure of land, although 
the hide was obsolete in 1701; that coal is sold by a 
measure called the chaldron, although coal can be 
legally sold only by weight.” 


Ir is expected that the first volume of Mr. J. 
P. Earwaker’s East Cheshire, Past and Present, 
will be ready in October or November. When 
the work was originally undertaken a popular 
account of the district was contemplated, but it 
has grown under its author’s hands, so that it will 
now be a history of the Hundred of Macclesfield 
from original records and other sources. Not 
only have the Cheshire Records been consulted 
since their arrival in London, but every parish 
register in the Hundred has been examined, The 
work will be printed in royal 4to, with numerous 
illustrations. 


A New edition of some of the poet Cowper's 
most characteristic and interesting letters is an- 
nounced by the Religious Tract Society. From 
the same house we are promised a new contribu- 
tion to the Evidences of Christianity, the Grownds 
of Christian Hope, by Prof. Stanley Leathes, who 
approaches the old question in a somewhat novel 
way—taking up the Bible itself, and maintaining 
that there is no possible explanation of its varied 
phenomena except that it is the unveiling of a 
Divine plan. The Society also announces a second 
series of Meditations on the Miracles of our Lord, 
by the Dean of Chester. Among its lighter 


works, adapted for the coming season, is a volume 
of English Pictures with Pen and Pencil, uniform 
with the illustrated books on Switzerland, Spain, 
Palestine, America, and other parts of the world 
already issued in successive years by the Society. 
For young people the usual quota of “ amusing 
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and instructive” literature appears to be a 
vided, including an English adaptation of Otto 
Klasing’s Buch der Sammlungen, under the title of 
The Home Naturalist, profusely illustrated. 








LUIGI GRISOSTOMO FERRUCCI. 


FERRUCCI was born at Lugo, in the province of 
Ferrara, on the last day of 1797. He was edu- 
cated at Faenza and at the University of Bologna, 
which he left in 1820, receiving the title of advo- 
cate, but with no intention of following the law 
as a profession. He devoted himself to literature, 
and soon made himself known. Both in prose and 
verse he was an indefatigable writer. The list of 
his works, commencing with a treatise on Dante 
and ending with a small volume of Latin fables, 
nearly fills two octavo pages. Of these the best 
known is the Scala di Vita, a poem in terza rima, 
which some Italian critics consider a very fair re- 
production of the style and language of Dante. It 
was dedicated to the Sultan. ‘To some readers 
his contributions to Ecclesiastical History—Jnves- 
tigaziont storico-critiche sul Pontificato di Boni- 
fazio VII. (1856) and Commentariorum Pontifica- 
lium Libri I. ex actis diurnalibus Pii IX. (1857) 
—will be more attractive than his numerous odes, 
sonnets, and epigrams. He was enthusiastic in 
the cause of education, and published more than 
one work on the subject—e.g., his Avvertimenti 
moral ad una giovane di spirito (1830), and his 
three letters on Public Instruction (1855). The 
latter contained a new fragment, as he himself 
believed, of Cicero’s De Fato; a discovery ac- 
cepted at the time by some savans as a real one, 
but condemned by Ritschl, and now generally dis- 
credited. To epigraphy he contributed three 
volumes of Inscriptions (1831, 1849, 1867). But 
it was in Latin poetry that he believed him- 
self to have achieved his main success. He 
wrote in a great variety of metres, hexa- 
meters, lyrics, iambics in the style of Phae- 
rus’ fables. It must be confessed that in these 
the laws of prosody are not very rigidly observed, 
and that no Englishman trained at any of our 
great schools would be likely to commend their 
versification. The fables in particular are singu- 
larly inaccurate, though the fertility of their 
author’s fancy is demonstrated by the numerous 
volumes which he successively poured upon the 
world, reaching the astonishing number of twelve 
books, besides a mdpepyov. Ferrucci’s most suc- 
cessful attempts are, I think, in the style of 
Horace’s Epistles ; several specimens addressed to 
learned or literary friends will be found in a 
small volume printed at Leipzig in 1872. Among 
those whom the venerable author thus honoured 
the writer of this article is proud to be included, 
aw piece of good fortune which I owe to the acci- 
dental circumstance of having sent him a copy of 
my Oxford prize-poem, It was as director of the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, a post to which 
he was appointed by the Grand-Duke Leopold IT. 
in 1857, that Ferrueci became known to many 
who could never have heard of his writings. His 
kindness and affability as controller of that rich 
store of MSS. are familiar to every scholar; but 
it is noteveryone who, like myself, can claim the 
advantage of a personal feeling from the old man 
approaching to affection. It was only last year 
that I received from him, when collating in the 
Taurentian library, the most paternal kindness, 
and the news of his tragic death comes with an 
almost personal shock. He had long had a 
serious complaint in the eyes, and the despond- 
ency occasioned by it has at last found its final 
relief in suicide. He threw himself into a well 
in the courtyard of his house, leaving, it is said, 
a paper in which he ascribes the act to his love of 
music. He had been one of the most intimate 
friends of Rossini, and was himself a good 
musician. His funeral was attended by many of 
the literary notables of Florence; but the final 
place of interment, it is said, will be at Lugo. 
R. Exxis. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE navigation of the River Putumayo, one of 
the head-streams of the Amazon, has newly been 
undertaken. On March 7 last the steamer Julio 
la Rocque left the Brazilian port of Para or Belem 
at the mouth of the Amazon, and reached Manaos 
on the 19th; twenty-five days later, after ascend- 
ing the Putumayo, it reached the point named 
Cantineras, which is distant eight days’ march 
from the Columbian town of Pasto in the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes. A few weeks ago this 
steamer again anchored at Parad, having made the 
voyage down stream from Ica, in the United 
States of Columbia, with a cargo of 131,000 kilo- 
grammes of Peruvian bark and 800 of sarsa- 
parilla, in thirty-four days. 


Tue latest part of the Zeitschrift der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin (nos. 69 and 70) is 
full of new and interesting material. Dr. Erwin 
von Bary’s letters from Ghat, detailing his 
journey thence to the Wady Mihero, to which we 
have formerly referred, are printed in full; there 
are two important papers on Persian geography— 
one by H. Kiepert, giving an account of Dr. Stolze’s 
travels in southern Persia during 1875; the other 
by General Schindler, describing several little- 
known routes in Chorassan. Captain von 
Schleinitz contributes the geographical and ethno- 
graphical observations made in New Guinea and 
the Salomons Archipelago during the voyage of 
the Gazelle round the world during 1874-76; and 
Dr. Kloos a study of the geography and geology 
of the State of Minnesota. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the number, however, is Dr. 
Pogge’s itinerary of his march from Kimbundo, on 
the inner borders of Angola, to Quizemeine, the 
Mussumba or residence of the Central African 
potentate, the Muata Yamvo, from September, 
1875 to February, 1876. The accompanying 
part of the “ Verhandlungen” of this society 
is chiefly occupied by a learned paper by 
Herr von Richthofen on the Central Asiatic silk- 
trade routes up to the second century A.D. From 
114 B.c. to 120 A.D., with a break of fifty-six 
years, the Chinese carried silk to the Western 
markets by routes which crossed the southern por- 
tion of the basin of the Tarim, the Terek pass 
being especially used by those caravans which 
supplied the great mart of Tawan or Uratepe. 
Thence the silk passed on to Samarcand, and 
further through the Oxus lands to India, and by the 
Parthian country to Asia Minor and the Roman 
markets in Europe. 


WE have received from the publishers—Messrs. 
Stanford—a copy of the latest edition of the 
Library Map of Africa, originally constructed in 
1866 by the late Keith Johnston, LL.D., and 
since kept up to date in frequent new editions issued 
from Stanford’s geographical establishment. This 
map is by far the largest in scale and the best 
general map of the continent in existence. The 
present edition represents as nearly as possible the 
existing state of our rapidly increasing knowledge 
of the continent ; all the more important materials 
gathered in the explorations by Cameron, by 
Colonel Gordon’s staff in the Upper Nile region, 
by Stanley, by Nachtigal in the Sudan, and by the 
host of travellers who have been attacking the un- 
known regions from all sides, have been critically 
utilised and incorporated in the map. Ina rapid 
examination of it we have not been able to dis- 
cover any one recent exploration that is not duly 
represented, with the exception of M. Bonnat’s 
survey of the Volta river on the Gold 
Coast, which appears to have been overlooked. 
The political relations uf the different States and 
possessions in Africa are very distinctly brought 
out by the colouring; in a few instances, how- 
ever, the map is somewhat in advance of the 
times, as, for instance, where the whole of 
Kafraria between Natal and the Cape Colony is 
marked as British, or where Socotra Island is 
indicated as a British possession; and in one or 
two places it is out of date—for example,when the 





south coast of the Gulf of Aden is marked as still 
independent native territory,the Egyptians having 
taken possession of Berbera and the other chief 
ports several years ago. 


WE learn from a French contemporary that the 
Ministry of Marine and the Colonies has lately 
made a grant of 6,000 francs in aid of the expedi- 
tion of M. Largeau, who is engaged in making 
archaeological and ethnographical investigations in 
the Algerian Sahara. The traveller, we may men- 


tion, is passing the summer in the oasis of Wargla, 


and has promised to forward to the Société de 
Géographie at Paris during the present month 
some specimens of knives, saws, and other instru- 
ments which he has discovered in the desert. M. 
Largeau has been led to conclude by the places in 
which these have been found that the physical 
conditions of the country in former ages were far 
different from what they are now, and that, in 
point of fact, the great depressions known by the 
names of Chotts and Sebkhas were once lakes. 


From the communications made by M. Ujfalvy 
to the Paris Geographical Society we learn that 
Colonel Prejevalsky’s expedition has resulted in 
much interesting geographical information. For 
the first time since the era of Marco Polo the 
famous Lake Lob has been visited by an educated 
traveller, Prejevalsky having circumnavigated it 
and determined five astronomical positions in the 
vicinity of the lake and the Tarim River. He has 
also discovered the existence of a range rising to a 
height of 10,000 feet, called Altyn Tau, 120 miles 
south of Lake Lob, which appeared to be the spur 
of a still more important mountain chain. In the 
neighbourhood of these mountains Prejevalski 
shot some wild camels, animals the existence of 
which has been doubted by many naturalists. 


Tue Government printing-office at Washington 
has just issued a Report on the Telegraphic Deter- 
mination of Differences of Longitude in the West 
Indies, §c., by Lieutenant-Commander F. N. 
Green, U.S.N., which has been prepared at the 
United States’ Hydrographic Office, by order of 
Commodore R. H. Wyman, Hydrographer of the 
Navy. 

M. Istporr Heppr, who was deputed by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce at Paris as 
far back as 1843 to study the condition of the silk 
industry in China, has contributed a paper of some 
interest on the geography of that empire to a 
recent number of the Bulletin of the Société de 
Géographie de Lyon. 


THE various efforts now being put forth in 
Europe in the cause of African exploration have 
called attention in the United States to a pamphlet 
entitled African Colonisation, a reprint of an ad- 
dress delivered before the American Colonisation 
Society at Washington in January, 1875, by the 
Rev. John Orcutt, D.D., of New York. This 
society, it may be mentioned, planted Liberia, at 
a total cost of not much over 500,000/., which it 
not unfairly claims as “ the cheapest colonisation 
work in human history.” 


Tue July and August part of the Bulletin of 
the Société de Géographie de Marseille is an un- 
usually interesting one. Among other readable 
matter it contains a note on Unyamwesi, which 
is contributed by M. Philippe Broyon-Mirambo, 
son-in-law of the king of that country. This 
note is accompanied by a biographical sketch of 
the writer, and by a map showing the explora- 
tions undertaken by him (1874-7) between the 
East Coast of Africa, opposite Zanzibar, and Vic- 
toria Nyanza. M. Broyon, it may be remarked, 
particularly recommends leaders of exploring ex- 
peditions to avoid the Unyanyembe route, on the 
ground that it is infested by people whose special 
objects are to pillage caravans, and to carry on a 
trade in slaves. M. Broyon’s experiences in the 
country to the south of Lake Victoria will, no 
doubt, be peculiarly valuable at the present -junc- 
ture to those who are taking an active part in the 
promotion of African exploration. 
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M. TovrnaronpD contributes to L’ Exploration 
the first instalment of a paper, entitled “Un 
Eldorado Africain,” in which he will describe 
M. J. Bonnat’s explorations on the coast of Guinea 
in search of gold, alluded to in the last issue of 
the AcapEMy. A map accompanies the paper, 
showing the position of the gold-bearing region in 
which M. Bonnat obtained an extensive conces- 
sion from the local chiefs early last June. 


Art the recent meeting at Havre of the Associa- 
tion Francaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences 
greater attention was paid to the subject of geo- 
graphy than in previous years. The Société de 

éographie was represented by its president, M. 
Levasseur, and by MM. Ch. Maunoir and Ch. 
Hertz, the last-named also acting, in conjunction 
with MM. Capitaine and Coquelin, as delegate of 
the Société de Géographie Commerciale. The 
subjects of the papers read before the Geogra- 
phical Section included the following :—“ Societies 
of Commercial Geography and their Usefulness 
in extending the Foreign Commerce of France,” 
by M. Capitaine ; ‘“‘ History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of Montenegro,” by M. l’Abbé Durand; 
“Emigration and Colonisation,” by M. Coquelin ; 
“‘ Principal Products and Manufactures of France,” 
by M. Roehrig; “Geography of Thibet,” by 
M. Ch. Maunoir; “M. Bonnat’s Expedition on 
the Coast of Guinea,” by M. Ch. Hertz; “On the 
Orthography of Geographical Names,” by General 
Parmentier; ‘Highways of Commerce across 
Central Asia,” by M. Paquier; “ Products and 
Commercial Resources of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
by M. de Varigny ; “On Polar Expeditions,” by 
M. Levasseur; “On the Port and Railway in 
Course of Construction in Réunion,” by M. 
Lavalley ; and “On the Determination of Longi- 
tudes,” by M. le Commandant Perrier. 








THE DIEZ MEMORIAL. 


For some time a movement has been in pro- 

ss on the Continent for establishing a memorial 
of the late Professor Diez, the founder of Romanic 
philology, in the shape of scholarships or prizes 
for the promotion of the studies to which his life 
was devoted. The movement was inaugurated at 
Berlin by a committee of eminent German philo- 
logists (see ACADEMY, March 17 and May 19, 
1877); it has been warmly taken up in Austria 
and Italy, where similar committees have been 
formed, and has since been joined by France. 
It is intended that the final disposal of the fund, 
which will to a great extent depend on its amount, 
shall be determined by consultation among the 
committees after the closing of the subscription 
lists at the end of this year. 

Diez’s work interests in England a wider circle 
than that of the students of language who look up 
to him as a master and a founder. Owing to the 
Norman Conquest, it is impossible for Englishmen 
to investigate, sometimes, indeed, to properly 
understand, much of the history of their language 
or their literature, even of their constitution or 
their country, without being acquainted with the 
early language and literature of France; and 
without Diez our knowledge of these would be 
far more imperfect than it is. 

The English committee, whose names are ap- 
pended, therefore appeal, not only to philologists, 
but to the reading public generally, for subscrip- 
tions to the Diez Memorial Fund, believing that 
England will not show herself unable to appre- 
ciate, or unwilling to recognise, labours with which 
she is so intimately concerned :— 

Prof. Atkinson, Dublin; Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte, London; A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., 
London; Prof. Max Miiller, Oxford; H. Nicol, 
Esq., London ; Prof. Rhys, Oxford; Prof. Sayce, 
Oxford ; Rey. W. W. Skeat, Cambridge ; and H. 
Sweet, Esq., President of the Philological Society, 
London. 

Letters to be addressed, and remittances made 
payable, to Henry Nicol, 52, Thornhill Road, 





Barnsbury, London, N. Cheques to be crossed 
“QOheque Bank,” and P. O. Orders made payable 
at London (Chief Office). . 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most attractive paper of the September 
Contemporary, that on “French Chateaux of 
the Renaissance,” by Mrs. Mark Pattison, can 
hardly fail to quicken a thirst for the complete 
book of which it is a sample. Tracing the 
periods of transition from the “maison forte” to 
the “ maison de plaisance,” and from the latter to 
the height of contemporary luxury and conve- 
nience compatible with the date of the extinction 
of the House of Valois, she deals with such 
diverse chateaux as Chambord, Azay le Rideau, 
and others, with an ease of touch and description 
which inspires an outsider with a zeal for an archi- 
tectural tour among them. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
discourses soundly and temperately on the ‘“ Labour 
War in the United States,” the reasons why arbi- 
tration is likely to be less efficacious there than in 
England, and the probable issues of a legislative 
crusade against Trade Unions. The danger, he 
thinks, lies in driving combination into con- 
spiracy by legislative enactment, and he holds 
that the only sure pacification will be the revival 
of trade. An examination of “Intimidation and 
Picketing,” as two phases of Trade-Unionism in 
England, is contributed by Mr. George Howell, 
who aims at distinguishing acts of direct illegality 
from such acts of so-called picketing as may or may 
not involve undue influence or coercion. Prof. 
Edward Dowden has a profound article on the 
relations of the scientific movement to litera- 
ture ; and Prof. Edward Caird furnishes a subtle 
and interesting study of Rousseau. Gallenga’s 
“Last Hundred Years of French History” 
has the great advantage of practical conclu- 
sions which will interest most readers ; but we 
cannot say that we think the right mode to put 
down the “ newest thing in journalism ” is to pile 
up cases of snobbism and caricaturism from Vanity 
Fair, the World and Whitehall, and to give them 
redoubled circulation by parading them as objec- 
tionable before readers who would remain unac- 
quainted with them unless through the reproba- 
tion of the Contemporary. If the “ Modern Child's 
Catechism ” has really appeared in the World, it 
need not have been reprinted in the Contemporary. 
Neither is the style of the new censor that of a 
temperate and unspasmodic critic, though we 
seem to detect other traces of his hand in the 
“Essays and Notices.” With one, however, of 
these, on Mrs. Oliphant’s Carita, most persons of 
good taste will sympathise. 


In the current Nineteenth Century are two 
articles of interest on the Eastern Question—Herr 
George von Bunsen’s “Germany and Egypt,” and 
Mr. Edward Dicey’s “Mr. Gladstone and Our 
Empire.” The former with the frankest candour 
assures us of Germany's profound desire and need 
of peace, and of its having no choice but to keep 
on terms of friendship and alliance with Russia. 
Herr von Bunsen does not see why England 
should not occupy the Isthmus of Suez and 
Lower Egypt, though such a step will involve 
the annexation of Armenia by Russia, and that 
of other countries—e.g., Syria, by France—as 
parallel concessions. At the same time he would 
counsel in preference Mr. Gladstone’s non-ag- 
gressive policy, against which in the later article 
Mr. Dicey lifts an eloquent voice, showing 
that England's prestige has been gotten by 
and depends on the vast area added to her 
empire in Canada, India, Australia—annexations 
not made originally from the highest motives, 
but yet of vital consequence to retain, for the cul- 
ture and good government introduced into them. 
He reiterates his counsel of securing the com- 
mand of the Canal and the Isthmus, especially in 
the event of the overthrow of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Sir James IF’. Stephen, Q.C., has a most 





attractive paper on “Law Reform by Private 
Enterprise,” in which he shows, by the ex- 
ample of his own Digests of the Law of Evi- 
dence and of Criminal Law, how the whole 
law of England might be transfigured, and 
made short, full, systematic, intelligible, nay, 
even generally interesting, in the course of 
fifteen or twenty years. Mr. Froude brings 
down his “Thomas Becket” to the futile con- 
ference at Montmartre, and the subsequent re- 
conciliation with the King at Fréteval, in Ven- 
déme; and Mr. Roswell Fisher uses all his 
eloquence to bring round the longsuffering British 
householder of every grade to the perfect American 
panacea of economical “co-operative housekeep- 
ing.” A good and practical article on “ England 
and South Africa” justifies the annexation of the 
Transvaal very much on Mr. Dicey’s principle ; and 
another, by Mr. Pedder, discusses the “ Famime 
and Debt in India.” The philosophical efforts 
of the Nineteenth Century can hardly be said 
to be abreast of its other activities. The 
new Symposium is even less like a Platonic 
dialogue than its predecessor. It professes to 
be a discussion of the problem of the Soul 
and Future Life, but in reality it consists of a 
series of attacks on Mr. F. Harrison’s recent paper 
on this subject. ‘The Positivists may be con- 
gratulated on a certain skill in raising opposition 
in all quarters; and Prof. Huxley’s vigorous 
defence of the physiological method in its appli- 
cation to mind, and the milder support of orthodox 
philosophic conceptions by Mr. Hutton and his 
coadjutors, illustrate the many-sidedness of Mr. 
Harrison’s creed. “Is Life Worth Living?” 
(I.) by W. H. Mallock, is a creditable rhetorical 
exercise, evidently from the pen of a very young 
man. Such a question can only usefully be asked 
by one who has felt its importunity, and can 
only be answered without impertinence by one 
who has a much more extensive experience than 
is manifested by the present writer. There are 
many good points about the essay, especially 
many good phrases: but upon the whole it 
scarcely repays perusal. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for September contains 
several remarkable papers. Writing on “ Prus- 
sian History” Prof. Seeley not only disabuses 
general readers of the delusion that they have 
for years been familiar with Hardenberg’s Me- 
moirs, either through Alison or in the French 
Mémoires tirées des Papiers d'un Homme d'Etat ; 
but makes them acquainted with the genuine 
memoirs of a statesman who, with Stein, 
Scharnhorst, and others, was the founder of 
the new system which has led to Prussia’s 
greatness. He also introduces them to the 
companion volumes with which their editor, the 
illustrious Leopold von Ranke, has supple- 
mented the biography contained in these me- 
moirs. A page of history hitherto almost 
wholly veiled is thus opened out, and the services 
of Stein and Hardenberg in preparing the way 
for Constitutionalism are traced to the right 
source. On the “Colours of Animals and 
Plants” Mr. A. R. Wallace, with singular clear- 
ness, discusses the uses of colour—protective, 
sexual, and typical—in animals; dissipating, in 
passing, some current misconceptions on the 
subject, and, while in much agreeing with Mr. 
Darwin's views as to the other uses, contro- 
verting his theory that in birds colour actuates 
the choice of the females. Miss Phillimore 
fills another chapter, so to speak, with sketches 
of Vicenzo Monti, whose tragedy of Aristodemo 
is warmly commended, while those of Cato 
Gracco and Galeotto Manfredi are shown to 
evince both study of the classics and famili- 
arity with Shakspere. Of the comic poet 
Goldoni, his struggles to substitute the “Com- 
media di carattere” for the “Commedia a sog- 
getto,” and the home of his adoption in Paris, a 
leasant sketch is also given. Mrs. Ross contri- 
ae some of Lady Duff Gordon’s reminiscences 
of “German Society Forty Years Ago;” St. Loe 
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Strachey a poem on “ Love’s Arrows,” which is 
idyllic, but abrupt in its ending; and “ Young 
Musgrave ” approaches its end, in the return of 
the guiltless exile. 


Tue Dublin University Magazine bids for popu- 
lar favour this month by the inclusion of Mr. 
Irving the actor in its Portrait Gallery, and Mr. 
A. Lewis’s biography reads as if the writer had 
found a subject which did not need exaggeration. 
The actor's persistence in spite of disappointment, 
and his steady progress to the highest place in con- 
temporary British dramatic art, in spite of prophe- 
cies of failure or a limit to his range, bespeak the 
quiet confidence of true genius. A paper on 
“ Indian Anomalies” lays bare some mistakes 
in the matter of Native Education and in the 
appointment of subordinate native officials, which 
the writer, Mr. U. R. Burke, considers calculated 
sooner or later to embarrass the Government of 
India. Mr. Bagwell sketches the Irish Obstruc- 
tives of last session in a depreciative style in the 
se “Erin Stops the Way.” There is a good 

iographical sketch of Elizabeth Carter, who was 
as good at making a pudding as translating Epic- 
tetus; and almost too much about the early days 
of Mortimer Collins, especially as his widow’s 
Memoir is noticed in the Reviews. “On Different 
Levels” is a pretty art-story, naturally told; but 
we cannot say we think the translation of “Sap- 
pho’s Hymn to Love” musical, or “ M. Absinthe 
and Mdlle. Tartine” particularly lucid in its drift. 


In the Irish Monthly of September (published 
by M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, and Burns and 
Oates, London) will be found several clever papers, 
and at least one lively poetical piece—“ The Allo 
Unvisited.” “The Glaciers of the Alps” is the 
Rev. Dr. Molloy’s geological lecture to the St. 
Kevin’s Branch of the Catholic Union, and dis- 
cusses rather the distinct characteristics and 
—— of the Alpine snowfield than the 

airbreadth escapes of the average Alpine tra- 
vellers. There is a fair sketch of the poetical 
eareer of Francis Davis, “the Belfast man,” 
like Aubrey de Vere and Coventry Patmore, a 
poet convert to the Church of Rome. And a 
continuation of a shrewd article on “ Wit,” by 
“Tsaac Tuxton,” bespeaks a writer who appre- 
ciates his subject, and treasures up its best 
sparkles. 








ALBERICUS GENTILIS. 


In the course of re-examining the other day the 
MSS. of Albericus Gentilis which are preserved 
at the Bodleian, with a view to his new edition 
of the De Jure Belli of that author, Prof. Hol- 
la nd met with the subjoined fragment. It occurs 
in the midst of a confused mass of notes on 
Roman law, and, being in Gentilis’ own hand- 
writing, is important as establishing beyond ques- 
tion the hitherto unknown date of his birth. 
“ Dies nunc est XIV Januarii 
** 1582, Hora noctis inter octavam 
“et nonam. Hoc est hora 
“quarta noctis ex more Italico, 
“et ita annus trigessimus 
“abiit ab hora nativitatis meae: nam 
“illa fuit ann. 1552 die 14 Jan. hora 4 noct. 

“* Gratias ago tibi, Pater eterne, quod ortum dederis 
ex optimis necnon claris parentibus in Italia, Sangi- 
n esil oppidi non obscuri Picenorum. Gratias ago quod 
fove ris, nutrieris, juveris, gratia, dignitate, honoribus, 
et aliis bonis insigniveris. Gratias ago pro omnibus, 
eo magis quo minus omnino sum meritus. Sed quid 
omnia ista cum misericordia revelati Evangelii in 
mediis tenebris Antichristi? Video, Pater, quot irre- 
titum laqueis tu me, nullis viribus hominem, ab ea 
servitute liberaveris ; si illecebras Italiae considero, si 
mea studia considero, heu quomodo nune potuerim 
tecum esse. Italiam patriam, matrem illam, illam 
sororem, ne fratres, ne reliquos cognatos, ne tot 
amicos, tot personas dicam, debuissem relinquere, et 
in exteras, longinquas regiones peregrinari. Et qua, 
Pater, ratione motus! quod ecuncta nihil essent prae 
regno tuo? Sed unde id cognovi miser? ex iure 
eivili? At noverim primum hoc: tamen Romana 





ecclesia num hostium tuorum regnum?- Hostium 
tuorum regnum, Pater, tu rem tantam caeco revelabas 
mihi. O altitudo beneficii Dei Patris. Pro hoe tibi 
gratias ago, Pater, quam maximas. Quot gradibus 
numerisque beneficiorum istud reliqua superat, superat 
autem innumeris, eo tibi majores gratias ago pro ipso 
uno. At perfice etiam sanctissimum hoe opus tuum 
in me. Auge mihi fidem. Operare in electo tuo 
opera justitiae. Confirma me adversus Diaboli, et 
primogeniti sui Papae Romani, machinas. Da tandem 
quod bonum est: quo in hac vita cum tuis in 
ecclesia tua sancta sancte vivere possim, et inde ad 
te venire, per illum Lesum, filium tuum redemptorem 
meum, Amen.” 








SPELLING REFORMERS. 
II. 


Saver Rupp, M.D., published in 1755 a work 
entitled Prodromus, or Observations on the English 
Letters, being an Attempt to reform our Alphabet 
and regulate our Manner of Spelling. Thomas 
Edwards, the Shaksperian critic, proposed some 
changes, but they were of a highly conservative 
character. He published, in 1758, an amusing 
little pamphlet entitled An Account of the Trial 
of the Letter Y alias Y; which is appended to 
his work The Canons of Criticism. The author 
cared little for phonetic theories, and he points 
out that what is required is uniformity in spelling 
in conformity with etymology, for “modes of 
pronunciation may vary, but orthography settled 
upon true principles will last as long as the 
language continues.” The trial takes place before 
Apollo, and the cases of y, d,and th, and ugh come 
on first. The petition of ugh to be restored to 
the end of the words tho’ and thro’ is granted, 
and a censure passed upon Sir Roger I’Estrange, 
‘“‘ who, in a foolish imitation of the French, intro- 
duced their new-fangled way of leaving out such 
letters as are not pronounced, whereby the lan- 
guage is maimed and disfigured and the etymo- 
logy of words in danger of being lost.” Among 
other complaints we find those of s against c, and 0 
against uw, in honour, labour, &c.; the court finds in 
favour of 0, but in governour, e is ordered to replace 
both these letters. NV petitions against g for its 
unwarrantable intrusion in the words foreign, 
sovereign, but a, hearing of the matter, comes in 
to ask to be allowed to take the place of e 
as well, the result being foran and sovran. Th 
remonstrates against s being allowed to take his 
place “in the second and third persons singular, as 
absolves, pardons, for absolveth, pardoneth. And, 
lastly, the complaint of ed against ¢, for jostling 
it out of the ends of verbs of the preterperfect 
tense and of participles ” is agreed to. 

Most of the innovators mentioned above appear 
to have been little heeded by their contemporaries, 
but the vagaries of James Elphinston raised up a 
considerable number of enemies. In 1765 he first 
promulgated his system of spelling in The Prin- 
ciples of the English Language digested, which 
was written in the ordinary spelling ; but in 1779, 
and from that date to his death, whatever he 
wrote, either for press or for his private use, he 
committed to writing according to his own ortho- 
graphy. He altered many words that might well 
have been left untouched, and also respelt proper 
names, so that Richardson appeared as Ritchard- 
son, Edinburgh as Eddinburrough, and Jupiter as 
Dzhoopiter, but curiously enough he made no 
alteration in Elphinston. 

In 1768 Benjamin Franklin drew up a scheme 
for a new alphabet and reformed mode of spelling, 
which is printed in the sixth volume of Jared 
Sparks’s edition of his works. He omits the letters 
ce, j,q, W, x, and y. The hard sound of ¢ is sup- 
plied by 4, the soft by s. Ch is replaced by a 
new letter called zsh; d before this character gives 
the sound of 7, and soft g; ¢ before it the ch in 
cherry and chip. Q is replaced by %, x by ks; 
y by ¢ when used simply, and by two vowels 
when a diphthong. In addition to the letter t, 
the author introduced two new characters to re- 
present ¢h in think, and th in thy. His chief 





object was to arrange the letters so that they 
should each have but one sound, and to strike 
out all superfluous letters. Short and long 
vowels are distinguished by the use of a single 
vowel when short, and a double one when long. 
George Whatley adopted certain alterations in 
spelling in a book which he published in 1774, 
with the odd title of Principles of Trade. Fredom 
and Protection are its best suport. The chief 
points to be noticed are the expulsion of all double 
letters and of the mute final e, as al, wil, fuly, 
afectionatly, judg, pursu, &c. Words ending in y 
have an s added for the plural, instead of the y 
being replaced by ze, as bountys. 

‘Noah Wehster proposed a full scheme of pho- 
netic reform long before the publication of 
his great Dictionary. In 1789 appeared at Boston, 
U.S., “An Essay on the Necessity, Advantages, 
and Practicability of reforming the Mode of Spell- 
ing, and of rendering the Orthography of Words 
correspondent to the Pronunciation,” as an appen- 
dix to Dissertations on the English Language, by 
Noah Webster, jun. He there proposes much 
which he had not sufficient courage to carry into 
practice in his Dictionary : thus, for ph he would 
use f, as Fillip and fyzzic, and k for ch, as karacter 
and korus. The reasons given by Webster for 
change are curious, and not such as would appeal 
to anyone at the present day. He writes of the 
“ American tongue,” and adds :— 

“ But a capital advantage of this reform in these 
States would be that it would make a difference be- 
tween the English orthography and the American. . . 
The English would never copy our orthography for 
their own use, and consequently the same impressions 
of books would not answer for both countries... . 
Let us seize the present moment, and establish a 
national language as well as a national Government.” 
The spirit of these remarks was revived in the 
action of the Southerners during the late civil war. 
Words were purposely spelt by the Richmond 
newspaper writers in an antique manner in order 
that they might be unlike those used in the North. 
The w was inserted again in parlour, favour, honour, 
&e., and the k added at the end of musics, publich, 
&e. Joseph Ritson followed an eccentric system 
of his own, but he can hardly be called a proposer 
of change, because if others had followed him 
the spirit of contradiction would probably have 
induced him to return to a more orthodox habit. 
He hated contractions, so that he always 
spelt méster in full, and joined added syllables 
on to the root word without alteration, as pro- 
bablely and oweing for probably and owing. With 
mock modesty also he insisted on using a small ¢ 
for the personal pronoun. What Archdeacon 
Hare and Bishop Thirlwall did is well known, and 
the many schemes of the nineteenth century need 
not be recapitulated here. 

Most of the teachers already mentioned have 
been allowed to pipe while none have danced ; 
and some, seeing the want of attention paid to 
individual effort, have called upon the Universities 
and the State for direct intervention. Baret was 
one of the first to do this, and he writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“We may still wonder and find fault with our 
orthographie (or rather cacographie in deed), but it is 
impossible (in mine opinion) for any private man to 
amend it, and untill the learned Universities have de- 
termined upon the truth thereof, and after the Prince 
also with the noble councell ratified and confirmed 
the same, to be publikely taught and used in the 
Realme.” 

Alexander Hume, who wrote Of the Orthogra- 
phie of the Britan Tongue, about 1617, was of 
the same opinion as Baret, and he hoped “ it wald 
please the supreme majestie to command the Uni- 
versitie to censure and ratifie and the schooles to 
teach the future age right and wrang, if the pre- 
sent will not rectius sapere.” 

Soon after the foundation of the Royal Society 
that body undertook the task which had been 
proposed to the Universities, and a strong com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of improving 
the English language. Many men of mark 
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were members; among whom the Duke of 
Buckingham, Cowley, Dryden, Evelyn, Sprat, and 
Matthew Wren may be mentioned. Sir Peter 
Wyche was the chairman, and Dr. Wilkins was 
directed to intimate to the committee the way of 
roceeding. Three or four meetings were held at 

ray’s Inn, but no results followed therefrom ; 
and we learn from Evelyn’s Diary that “ by the 
death of the incomparable Mr. Cowley, distance 
and inconvenience of the place, the contagion, 
and other circumstances intervening, it crumbled 
away and came to nothing.” 

Swift, probably ignorant of what had been 
already attempted, printed in May, 1712, A Pro- 
posal for correcting, improving, and ascertaining 


the English Tongue, in a Letter to the Earl of . 


Oxford, Lord High Treasurer, in which he sug- 
gests that a body of qualified persons be appointed 
to consider the subject and to fix the language 
“for ever.” The famous Dean exhibited little 
acquaintance with the growth of a language when 
he wrote, “ provided that no word which a society 
shall give sanction to be afterwards antiquated 
and exploded, they may have liberty to receive 
whatever new ones they shall find occasion for.” 

Besides those already referred to, there is a 
class of whimsical changers such as Richard 
Stanyhurst, the translator of Virgil in 1583, who 
altered the spelling of words according to a 
prosody of his own, and Alexander Top, who 
published a translation of the Psalms in 1629. 
But all other attempts at change sink into in- 
significance before the standard of revolt raised 
by John Pinkerton in his young days. His object 
was to alter the spirit of the language and to 
give our words the musicalness and softness they 
require by adding vowels to the end of them. 
He calculated that “the Greek language hath of 
vowel terminations one-third, or thirty-three 
words in one hundred; the Latin the same; the 
Italian nine-tenths, or ninety in one hundred; the 
Spanish sixty-six in one hundred, or two-thirds ; 
the English twenty-five in one hundred, or one- 
fourth.” His attempt to change these relative 
proportions may be understood from the following 
specimen:—“ When I waz at Grand Cairo I 
picked up several orientala manuscripta whica I 
havé still by me. Among othera I met with oné 
entitulen thea visiona of Mirza, whica I havé 
reid ové with great pleasuré.” 

There have not been wanting those who have 
protested against the changes which have been 
made in English spelling at different times. In 
1682 was published a pamphlet entitled Frvendly 
Advice to the Correctour of the English Press at 
Oxford concerning the English Orthographie. The 
author strongly objected to the suppression of the 
letter uw in such words as editour, neighbour, &c., 
and to the docking of words by taking from the 
end of then, “as for example, writing diabolic, 
topie, stomac, public, instead of the known words 
diabolick, topck, publick, or as sometimes they 
were written, diabolique, topique, publique.” Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner also was desirous of reviving 
the old mode of spelling in some instances, by 
adding the mute e to words ending in double s, 
as goodnesse, and superseding the final y by te, as 
historie. 

Certain literary men, ignoring the fact that 
changes are continually taking place at the irre- 
sponsible hands of the printers, write as if any 
change would be an evil, and yet some of our 
greatest writers have been in favour of refor- 
mation. Ben Jonson adopted a few alterations 
and proposed many more; Milton carried out an 
orthographical system of his own; and Hume 
used many amended spellings, such as lookt for 
looked, but was overruled by his printers. Walter 
Savage Landor was a strenuous advocate for cer- 
tain changes, but was totally opposed to all 
attempts to bring spelling more into unison with 
pronunciation. Horsley distinguished the pre- 


terite from the present tense of such verbs as 
read, where they are usually spelt alike, and Byron 
also wished some rule of the kind to be adopted. 





Benjamin Stillingfleet, whose blue stockings gave 
aname to the coterie of literary ladies he fre- 
quented, used, like Ritson, a little ¢ for the personal 
pronoun; but there is no great advantage in any 
such unsystematic changes of individual words, 
even when correctly made. 

Something may be learned from the schemes of 
the various authors here enumerated, but none of 
them can be considered altogether satisfactory. 
They are either inconsistent in themselves or they 
necessitate too great a change at one time; and 
none of them affords a solution of the question 
which still remains unanswered, viz., With how 
little change can the chief incongruities of our 
spelling be cleared away ? 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: Aug. 20, 1877. 

On August 6 (the eve of the 27th Ramadan) 
was celebrated the Night of the miraculous ascen- 
sion of the Prophet (Leylet el Miarég). A large 
open court of the Khedive’s palace of Abdin was 
the chief scene of interest for those who were 
able to obtain admittance. Large tents were 
erected, the centre of the court carpeted, and the 
whole place being brilliantly illuminated pre- 
sented a striking and quite Egyptian spectacle. 
Long ztkrs of Kadrieh, Mowlowieh, Saadieh, and 
Rufaieh dervishes took place, and the perform- 
ances of some fire-eating “ Moghrabi” or North 
African dervishes were of a peculiar nature. It 
was not till after one o'clock that the reading of 
the narrative of the “Night Journey” of Mo- 
hammed was commenced by the Sheikh Ali Nail, 
the recital terminating at 2.15 a.m. 

The great Tanta Fair, or summer “ moulid” of 
the Seyyid Ahmed el Bédawi took place August 
3-10, The numbers that flocked to Tanta this 
year are stated to have been greater than for some 
years past. Some critics object to the statement 
of Herodotus that 700,000 persons were said to 
assemble at the great festival of Bubastis, as 
probably an exaggeration. It is, however, likely 
enough that the figures are correct, as the fair of 
Tanta, which may be regarded as a sort of sur- 
vival of the “ moulid” of Bubastis, brings to- 
gether, on some occasions, half a million of per- 
sons from first to last. 

The great hold of saint-worship in general, 
and that of Ahmed el Bédawi in particular, upon 
the modern Egyptians is very observable. There 
is no money which the official bird of prey finds 
it more difficult to exact than that which 
the fellah has set aside for the service of 
this saint. It is a frequent practice to devote a 
certain sum for the purposes of this “ moulid”; it 
being spent, for example, in enabling poor neigh- 
bours to accomplish their pilgrimage to the 
shrine. Cases have not, it is said, been wanting 
in which an Egyptian has parted with his life 
rather than the money vowed for this pious ob- 
ject, and occasionally the son has afterwards 
carried out the wishes of his parent. Many a 
fellah has boasted as to how much he has endured 
for the sake of the Arab saint. On the last 
Friday, or great day of the festival, a sort of car- 
nivalis held. Masquerades are to be witnessed 
during the great forenoon procession. The 
armour and helmet of the Seyyid are carefully 
preserved at Tanta, as are some relics of Saracen 
and crusaders’ armour. These are brought out on 
this occasion, and the helmet of St. Ahmed is 
worn by one of his descendants. Formerly cer- 
tain victims used to be clad in the Christian 
armour, and made to run the gauntlet through a 
jeering and excited crowd. Numerous girls 
dressed as boys ride past on horseback. Some of 
those who take part in these masquerades are 
persons of good family, and include the sons of 
members of Parliament. On this occasion the 
European was caricatured as an artist. Seated on 
an ass with tall hat and long beard, he gazed 
about him for subjects for his pencil, with which 





he drew imaginary sketches upon a huge tablet 
composed of materials which form the cheapest 
kind of the fuel of the country. This personage 
elicited roars of laughter from the crowd. The 
Kadi, too, figured, with a turban measuring about 
a yard in diameter; while his Kattb, or secretary, 
rode behind, seated on an ass with his head to- © 
wards the tail. Imaginary trials were carried on 
by the Kadi as the procession moved along, 
chiefly against persons who had been guilty of 
divorcing an undue number of wives; for the 
fair sex, as is well known, is by no means con- 
spicuous by its absence during this “ moulid,” and 
compliments must be duly paid to them. 

This morning (August 20 = 15th of the Koptic 
Misreh), took place the annual ceremony of cutting 
the “‘ Khalig,” or metropolitan canal. This cere- 
mony and the festivities of the preceding night 
have been so often described that no details 
need be entered into, as nothing worthy of 
remark took place on this occasion. The Nile 
this year is unusually low, and remains at present 
about 6 pics below the height attained at the same 
period in the two preceding years. Nor are the 
reports from the Upper Country such as to render 
a sudden increase probable; but the local papers 
are diligent in arguing that a deficient Nile will 
not necessarily involve a bad cotton crop, or un- 
favourably affect the agriculture of Egypt. 

The first Report of the proceedings of Colonel 
Gordon, edited by General Stone, chief of the 
Egyptian staff, will have reached those who are 
interested in following the career of the Governor- 
General of the Soudan. Various useful publica- 
tions have been lately issued by the staff, in 
Arabic and in European languages, including maps 
of various districts illustrating the seat of the war. 

Colonel Purdy has lately returned in good 
health from Darfour, after an absence of two and 
a half years, and talks of rejoining Colonel 
Gordon after three or four months. He is, it is 
understood, to be raised to the rank of Pasha, in 
recognition of his services, and at the request of 
Gordon Pasha. 

Prof. Mitchell, who has completely recovered 
from the effects of the rough treatment he expe- 
rienced in Abyssinia, is putting into shape the 
results of his geological explorations. We shall 
shortly know how much he was able to accomplish. 

A movement is being made to institute a 
“ Philological Society” in Cairo: the chief ori- 
ginator of the idea being M. Carpi. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of persons who support the proposal 
has been held at the house of M. Figari, a leading 
Italian avocat; but in the face of the present 
languishing condition of the “ Institut,” and of 
the “Geographical Society,” it is too early to 
predict the probability of its attaining to any im- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW LETTERS OF KEATS. 
London : Sept. 3, 1877. 

I have received a letter, dated August 14, from 
Mr. John Jeffrey, of Lexington, Kentucky, on the 
subject of the Letters of Keats lately published 
in the World newspaper, and in Harper's Maga- 
zine. He writes that I was in error in stating 
that these letters had been sent to me by Mr. 
George Keats, who had died several years before 
the appearance of my Life, and that I received 
them from his widow, who is still living. This 
lady Mr. Jeffrey married, and the copies which I 
received are in his handwriting, and he pledges 
himself to their entire correctness. He writes 
this to me at his wife’s request, and adds that she 
is much annoyed at the discrepancies between the 
original letters and those published in the Ame- 
rican papers. Hoveuton. 








THE “ MASTER HOMERS” AT CANTERBURY. 
Llangollen : Sept. 3, 1877. 

In the notice (AcapEMy, August 18) of Christ- 
church Letters, I mentioned the remarkable build- 
ing within the precincts of Canterbury Cathedral 
known as the ‘ Master Homers,” and I added the 
explanation accepted by Willis, and generally be- 
lieved to be the most probable, that the place was so 
named from the elms (ormeaua’) which surrounded 
it. I have since received from Mr. Sheppard, the 
editor of Christchurch Letters, a chain of evidence 
which gives the real meaning, and shows beyond 
doubt that the building was named from an actual 
“ Maister Omer,” or “ Homer,” who was attorney 
for the Prior and Convent during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. In 1261 “ Magister 
Omerus,” as attorney for Christchurch, receives 
seizin of land at Ash (W. 1868. ; these references 
are to the Canterbury documents). A little later 
(Reg. G. 9), a list of the places in which evidences 
were kept during the Priorate of Henry of Eastry 
includes the “Camera Magistri Homerii.” In 
1398 the will of Buckingham, Bishop of Lincoln, 
is dated “in quodam manso volgariter nuncupato 
the Meister Homers” (W. 220). And in 1453. 
occurs a grant of the “ mansum Meister Homerys 
antiquitus vocatum, a modernis Le Cardinallys 
place nuncupatum” to Edmund, Duke of Somer- 
set. The boundaries added to this grant prove 
that the site was that of the building still known 
as the Master Homers. 

The “ Camera” assigned to such secular per- 
sons as were allowed to live within the precincts 
of the monastery answered to a modern French 
“ Appartement,” and consisted of a chamber, hall, 
kitchen, and other rooms, That of Master Homer 
was no doubt a detached building. How it came 
afterwards to be known as the Cardinal's Place 
does not appear. It was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century, but the old names were clearly retained. 

Ricwarp Joun Kina. 








DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST CHRISTIAN HEBREW 
GRAMMAR. 
Tiibingen : Sept. 3, 1877. 

Allow me to correct a statement in your account 
of my “ Discovery of the First Christian Hebrew 
Grammar,” in your impression of August 18. 

The photo-lithographic reproduction of this 
grammar has not been made, as there stated, from 
the copy in the British Museum, but from that in 
the Royal Public Library of Stuttgart, by Martin 
Rommel of that city, whose photographic-printing 
establishment is favourably known in Germany. 

Perhaps I may add that, if a sufficient number 
of English Hebraists and book-lovers were in- 
terested in it, I should be glad to make arrange- 
ments for an English edition of this photo-litho- 
graphic reproduction (with English Introduction, 
&e.), KE. Nestrez, 











SCIENCE. 


Natural Law; an Essayin Ethics. By Edith 
Simeox. (London: Triibner & Co., 1877.) 


Tue theme of this work is the naturalness 
of Law, Morality, and Religion. It en- 
deavours to show that Law and Morality 
do not depend upon authority, nor Religion 
upon the Supernatural. Human nature is 
not something apart and different from the 
rest of nature ; and therefore from the con- 
stitution of men in contact with the surround- 
ing world there result certain actions and 
feelings which have the constancy of nature 
in general. It is really for this reason that 
positive laws exist; though it seems at first 
sight, and is now usually assumed, that 
they are a kind of commands issued, often 
arbitrarily, by a personal lawgiver. Montes- 
quieu was nearer the truth :— 
“The difficulty is to frame a definition of law 
which shall include the laws of nature, as con- 
ceived by men of science; the laws of human 
nature, as conceived by philosophers and moralists ; 
and laws properly so called, or the laws of human 
society, as conceived by jurists and politicians.” 
This difficulty is surmounted, not in the 
too common way, by assimilating the laws 
of nature to positive laws, but rather by 
the reverse process. ‘‘The reader is re- 
quested always to understand by the term 
law—a statement of constant relations posited 
by the nature of things” (p.6). By an un. 
fortunate oversight ‘the nature of a thing” 
has just been defined, at page 5, as “ the 
classes of actions (or sufferances) constantly 
characteristic of it under given circnm- 
stances—i.e., the laws it follows.’ So that, 
amending the first definition by the light of 
the second, we gather that a law is a state- 
ment of constant relations posited by the laws 
which things follow. But as this plainly will 
not do, it may perhaps be enough to under- 
stand by law a statement of constant rela- 
tions; at page 8 this abbreviation seems to 
be sanctioned. If, now, the above three 
kinds of laws are not really identical (and it 
is not maintained that they are so), a defini- 
tion of them all—of the genus—should be 
true of allas far as it goes, without being 
adequate for any one species. But the defi- 
nition given does not fulfil either of these 
conditions. For, first, it seems adequate for 
natural laws, of which, perhaps, as a class 
no more can be said than that they are con- 
stant relations; and, secondly, it does not 
seem to be true of positive laws, which are 
not always obeyed; for to say that the 
“normal citizen’ obeys the laws is only to 
say that he who obeys the laws obeys them. 

This is an instructive failure, showing 
that natural and positive laws are not even 
generically alike, but only confounded by 
a misnomer. One sort is always conformed 
with, and its statement is merely a conse- 
quence of the conformity: the other sort 
is not always conformed with, and what 
conformity exists is partly a consequence of 
its statement. Nevertheless, the author has 
only given an inappropriate introduction to 
a most important truth, which might be 
expressed by a parody of one of Shakspere’s 
profoundest sayings— 

“ O’er that law 
Which you say adds to nature is a law 
That nature makes.” 





So of all human works. Positive laws, how- 
ever different from natural laws, are effects 
of natural forces: namely, the characters 
of certain human beings forming a society, 
together with indirect influences of the poli- 
tical and physical environment. It is ex- 
cellently shown that permanent laws cannot 
be merely arbitrary: they must be in har- 
mony with the general tendencies of a 
society; or else either they cannot be en- 
forced or their enforcement destroys the 
society. Hence it is a characteristic of 
good laws to be “generally obeyed; ” 
and a law too good to be obeyed would 
not be really good, because not suitable to 
the particular society in its actual state of 
development. And, again, a law is not 
necessarily imposed by a personal law- 
giver, but may be due to custom, and re- 
motely to the conditions of social life. 
Here it may be noticed that that which 
custom establishes is not so much the law 
itself as a connexion between the breach of 
it and some sort of reparation or retalia- 
tion: this, too, is what is declared by the 
sentences of early judges: and this must be 
admitted to have some characteristics of 
natural law. It is not so much that a cus- 
tom arises of not committing murder, as of 
putting murderers to death. This is a 
natural sequence, and the declaration of it 
by judge or statute may be truly said to be 
the statement of a natural law. Such a 
law, however, regarding the future, is not a 
command, but a prediction: there is no 
question of the criminal obeying or disobey- 
ing it: it is executed by force, as the wind 
blows down a tree. Moreover, as long as 
custom is efficient a statement of the law 
contributes nothing to its fulfilment; but 
this is hardly the case where positive law is 
developed. Positive laws, then, though as 
commands they widely differ from natural 
laws, yet approximate to the latter when 
declaring the sanctions by which they them- 
selves are enforced. 

Morality, too, is “laid down for every 
rational being by its own nature, the free 
development of which is conditioned by the 
equally natural, fixed order of the universe” 
(p. 106). Experience that he cannot de- 
velop in any way he likes brings home to 
a man that sense of constraint which is as 
essential to morality as to law. Since men 
are to a great extent similar, and exposed 
to similar conditions, they have similar ten- 
dencies which are checked in similar ways ; 
and hence arises the general consensus as to 
what is moral. It would have been well to 
describe and classify more distinctly the 
conditions which have this effect. The 
book gives hardly enough prominence to the 
influence of social conditions; indeed, it is 
characteristic of it to overlook proximate 
in quest of ultimate causes. The most 
palpable check upon each man’s “free 
development” is the thick-set hedge of 
other men’s interests and resentments. 
However, the social is also natural; and 
natural conditions of whatever sort in so far 
as they are uniform have a selective power. 
Hence there are kinds of beings each 
tending to a type, and among them the 
human kind with its appropriate type. To 
approach the type is to approach perfection; 
to deviate from it is imperfection ; for the 
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typical man is the most real, enjoys the 
fullest and freest activity in relation to the 
world ; and perfection is the end or Chief 
Good of natural morality. ‘‘ Moral conduct 
may be defined in general as conduct con- 
ducive to the natural good or perfection of 
the agent and those persons affected by his 
action” (p. 105). Not that the type is 
fixed ; it is best conceived as constantly pro- 
gressive; so that the highest virtue aims 
rather at a type that is to be, than at any 
yet realised. And, again, since a perfect 
individual supposes a perfect society; the 
perfection of mankind at large is part of 
the moral end. In Mr. Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics it is observed that the possible 
system which should take universal per- 
fection for its end is not represented in 
the history of philosophy: the present 
treatise supplies such a system. 

To establish the natural system of morals 
more firmly it is compared with its rivals. 
Intuitional ethics seem reconcileable with it, 
since “the moral sense is a naturally con- 
ditioned appetite for natural perfection” 
(p. 105). But theistic theories are rejected, 
and Utilitarianism is weighed and found 
wanting. Perhaps the greatest flaw in the 
work is its misconception of Utilitarianism. 
It is disappointing to find a writer so widely- 
read and generally well-informed represent- 
ing that system as egoistic, and as identify- 
ing happiness with sensible pleasure. ‘To 
be sure at p. 115 Utilitarianism is divided 
into the Selfish and the Social; but, al- 
though the name rightly belongs only to the 
latter, both are thenceforth discussed under 
the bare name of Utilitarianism, as if the 
distinction depended on no real difference. 
At p. 217 we are informed that in the 
standard of Utilitarianism ‘‘ physical in- 
clination supplies the rule.” And many 
other passages might be quoted to show 
that the system is looked upon as disre- 
garding intellectual pleasures, perhaps also 
moral pleasures (‘“ Utilitarians when hard 
pressed will talk about the pleasures of 
virtue,” p. 111), and as subordinating the 
remote to the near, the future to the present. 
Of the arguments against it, prominence is 
given to two: first, that it does not in- 
clude development of the moral ideal. And 
in one sense this is true: the endeavour 
after the greatest happiness is not an ideal 
to be developed, for it does not need develop- 
ment, being equally good for every age that 
is capable of receiving it. But the concep- 
tion of what the greatest happiness is may 
develop to any extent, and will develop 
as long as the human race itself grows 
in capacity for richer, subtler, more 
sympathetic, and more disinterested plea- 
sures. Secondly, that natural good and 
sensible good (happiness) do not coincide. 
If this means that they do not always coin- 
cide in the individual, a Utilitarian will 
reply that he had never supposed they must; 
if that they do not coincide in the race, he 
will say with the courage of his opinions 
that if ever it should be foreseen that thence- 
forth development must bring decreasing 
happiness, further evolution ought if possible 
to be stopped. If happiness is concomitant 
with perfection, to aim at happiness is to 
aim at perfection; and the systems which 
have these for their respective ends may find 








alliance more profitable than warfare. But 
if happiness is not concomitant with per- 
fection, to prefer the latter is the infatuation 
of a fixed idea. Such we might expect to 
be the view of “ positive thinkers ;” but ex- 
cessive pursuit of wealth is apt to make a 
man a miser, and excessive devotion to cul- 
ture may breed a corresponding malady. 
The only possible refutation of Utilitarianism 
is a demonstration of its unworkableness ; 
and it will then remain to find a theory to 
work better. Whether natural perfection is 
a more definite and practicable ideal than 
greatest happiness cannot be fairly judged 
from the chapter in this book on “Social 
and Individual Perfection,” since the con- 
ception has not yet had time to shape itself 
in the human mind. 

Generally speaking, “‘ morality consists in 
the consciousness of voluntary bondage; 
religion, in the consciousness of subjective 
release from all bondage.”’ Religious liberty 
cannot be due to a relaxation of the laws of 
the universe; it must therefore lie in such a 
change of heart that those laws are no longer 
felt as a constraint on action. This happens 
when the perception and sense of their 
necessity becomes so clear and full that the 
will acquiesces in their harmony, and in ac- 
quiescence learns affection. It is not main- 
tained that the universal Not-Self is perfectly 
good or adorable; there is evil in it, but 
more good: most men are glad of life, and 
turn in love and awe to the powers on which 
they feel their lives dependent. The exist- 
ence of religion is a fact, and needs this 
natural explanation. Now, every positive 
opinion excludes its contradictories, and 
therefore no quarter can be given to Agnos- 
ticism, the heresy of “half-fledged ration- 
alists, who claim tolerance from dogmatists 
because they are too modest to say anything 
worse of a dogma than that it has not yet 
been proved to their satisfaction.” Other 
views meet a similar fate. The Religion of 
Humanity can hardly be expected to supplant 
contemporary religions, for two reasons: 
first, the conception of Humanity is likely, 
for a long time, to prove too difficult 
for the popular mind. But perhaps 
this is underrating popular intelligence. 
Secondly, Humanity is not supreme 
and absolute, but itself conditioned, and 
therefore not apt to evoke the full strength 
of the religious sentiment. This last 
(although some theists now abandon the 
attribute of omnipotence) must be allowed 
weight: the idea of Humanity seems hardly 
able to absorb the whole religious sentiment 
as at present developed. On the other 
hand, it absorbs readily certain elements of 
the religious sentiment which cannot and 
ought not to attach themselves to the 
“ stream of tendency.” And there is no in- 
compatibility between the Religion of Hu- 
manity and Spinozism, but a natural 
alliance. Humanity is the Mediator between 
individual men and the Universe; and is, 
perhaps, for ages to come the more natural 
object of religious sentiment so far as con- 
cerned with conduct—especially if “ allowed 
to borrow cogency from merely moral con- 
siderations” —and it is admitted that morality 
and religion are not clearly separate. In- 
deed, acquiescence is rather the flower than 
the root of religion : “ morality touched with 





emotion ” better describes the experience of 
most religious men; and this sentiment as- 
sociates itself more easily with the idea of 
Humanity than with the irresponsive Not- 
Ourselves. 

Those who sympathise with the general 

spirit of this book must regret that its in- 
fluence is likely to be weakened by the 
obscurity of its style. Whether it was 
written in fragments and imperfectly put 
together, or carelessly revised, or not quite 
coherently meditated, there is a radical per- 
versity in the construction of sentence, para- 
graph, and chapter. There are also many 
unconsidered trifles that ought to have been 
seen to before publication. The first para- 
graph of the book consists entirely of this 
commanding aphorism :—‘‘ Any enquiry into 
the conditions of existence takes for granted 
that something exists.” That is very un- 
prepossessing and absolutely gratuitous. 
At page 153 the reader is expected to figure 
to himself Philosophy brandishing a “ two- 
edged muzzle.’ At page 311 we read :— 
“The double fallacy of economical writers is to 
lose sight of this starting-point ; ignoring the 
elements of cost and utility, they take the propor- 
tion of supply and demand as the sole guide to the 
price of commodities, and then proceed to treat 
human labour as an inanimate commodity, subject 
to the same unlimited depreciation of price under 
variations of demand as air or water.” 
To what fossil economist does this refer? Is 
there really nothing about utility, cost, and 
a necessary rate of wages in Mrs. Fawcett’s 
excellent Political Economy for Beginners ? 

It is a great pity that such oversights 
should divert attention from the necessary 
questions of a book which for the rest is a 
mine of suggestions. CarveTH Reap. 








The Fern World. By Francis George Heath. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 


Tue love for ferns will never die. Special 
groups of flowering plants have been “all 
the rage” for a time, to be replaced by 
others, but ferns, with their unassuming and 
exquisitely delicate forms and easy cul- 
ture, will ever appeal successfully to our 
aesthetic tastes. Consequently, numerous 
have been the books on ferns and fern- 
culture, varying in size and treatment, both 
popular and scientific, from large nature- 
printed tomes to the unpretending handy- 
books. Yet lovers of ferns will hail with 
delight another and charming volume from 
the pen of Mr. Heath. 

Whether we regard the cover stamped 
all over with pretty ferns, or the pictorial 
embellishments within, consisting of an 
excellent photograph of the interior of a 
fernery as a frontispiece, several full-sized 
and pleasing views of fern scenery, and 
twelve plates of nature-printed British ferns ; 
or, on the other hand, the excellent treat- 
ment of the subject, the volume is an attrac- 
tive one. It is divided into five parts. The 
first chapter contains a brief account of the 
reproductive organs, properly so-called. A 
few woodcuts would have made this account 
somewhat clearer. The organs being micro- 
scopic, can rarely be seen, and certainly 
cannot possibly be imagined from the de- 
scription, while the following sentence 
will not only be misleading, but has a 
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somewhat ludicrous appearance:—‘ At a 
certain stage in the germination of the spore 
the frond-bud emerges from its cell, and the 
spermatozoids about the same time issue 
forth from their cells, and coming into con- 
tact with the bud or embryo, the latter 
becomes fertilised.” 

The chapters are all conveniently short, 
and the subject-matter of each is treated 
concisely. They deal respectively with the 
conditions of growth, structure, classifica- 
tion, distribution, uses, and folk-lore. The 
author is particularly happy in avoiding an 
excessive amount of detail, as well as, later 
on, the enumeration of too many varieties. 
As he rightly observes :— 

“ Probably few of those who are not prepared 
to give up a lifetime to the study of the subject 
will care to burden their memories with more 
details relating to our native ferns than are in- 
cluded within the succeeding chapters. When 
the eye is familiarised with the normal forms of 
the British species, little if any difficulty will be 
experienced in recognising the departures from 
those forms.” 

This expresses well the one sound and 
rational method of studying not only ferns, 
but all complicated subjects, i.e. to get a 
thorough grasp of a series of types, and then 
make them points of departure. Thus, 
if the common hartstongue be known, 
the student may be pleased or horrified, as 
the case may be, to know that there are 500 
varieties of it, involving the use of nearl 
1,600 Latin words. So again, of the lady- 
fern no less than 300 varieties have been 
described, ‘‘each of which,’? adds Mr. 
Heath, “bears a separate Latin name, and 
many of which—the ferns, not the Latin 
names—are extremely beautiful.” 

Part II. deals with fern-culture, and will 

be found especially valuable to lovers of 
growing ferns, and to those who wish to 
make fern-valleys, fern-caves and fern- 
rockeries. Part III. describes the delightful 
process of fern-hunting, and the author 
sensibly remarks :-— 
“Tt is too frequently the custom of our botanical 
writers to describe with painstaking minuteness 
only the structure and peculiarities of the organs 
of plants . . . but to tell us nothing of their life. 
They give us a fragment of dried rootstock and 
frond or leaf, but will not provide any colouring, 
even as a background or as a framework to their 
picture.” 

After giving careful directions to the fern 
collector, both for the purpose of cultivating 
his specimens as well as drying them for the 
herbarium, our author takes us (Part IV.) 
for some ‘Rambles through Fern-land.” 
And very pleasing and interesting rambles 
they are. Mr. Heath is here “at home,” 
and revelling in the delightful fern-land of 
Devon. Let us join him in one of his 
rambles, down “a combe by the sea: ”— 


“The entrance to the combe had the appearance 
of a deep gully; along its bed a stream ran 
murmuring. . . now tumbling down in tiny 
cascades as its bed makes a sudden drop, now 
hissing and foaming as the murmuring down- 
flowing current is pent by stones which block up 
its channel. Anon, for a moment, it assumes its 


peaceful uninterrupted flow, but the next it is 
precipitated in a shimmering, sparkling sheet over 
long moss-covered stones, its smooth and silvery 
suriace flashing with the reflected sunlight which 
. . . Its sides were clothed with 
a rich profusion of the light-green golden fronds of 


dances upon it. 








the exquisitely scented Mountain Buckler fern, 
with tall forms of Bracken, and with Blechnum 
spicans in its greatest depth of glossy green. In- 
termingled with these were the shuttlecock shapes 
of Lastrea filix-mas, and many a form of the 
graceful lady-fern. The gully sides, fringed on 
their tops by groups of the Broad and Mountain 
Buckler fern, were of red sandstone earth, the 
vivid colouring of which, shown in strong relief 
against deep-green patches of clustering moss, im- 
parted a singular element of beauty to the whole 
scene.” 

Will not this delightful sketch tempt the 
novice to become a fern-hunter? If more 
were wanted, let him or her glance at the 
pretty view of Lynmouth (p. 181), or turn to 
the fern dell (p. 146), where “ we look in 
wonder upon a fairy, dreamy scene of clus- 
tering ferny forms, in fascinating associa- 
tion with mossy rocks and flowing waiters.” 

The latter part of the book, which is also 
the larger part (Part V., pp. 197-443), is 
devoted to British ferns, their description, 
distribution and culture, and is_ inter- 
spersed with twelve nature-printed plates 
of the British species. The descriptions 
are excellent, and the plates generally good, 
clear, and delicately defined. Writing for 
amateur botanists, Mr. Heath has hit the 
happy medium of avoiding a too great 
technicality, while at the same time he gives 
the essential botanical features and characters 
of the habitats. But we certainly think a 
few small woodcuts to show the position and 
characters of the sori, indusia, spore-sacs, 
and spores, of at least certain leading types, 
such as Polypodium, Osmunda, Aspleniwm, 
Adiantum, &c., would have been desirable ; 
as no real knowledge of ferns can be obtained 
without an accurate study of these organs. 
The character of the venation too is not ex- 
pressed in the plates, the fronds being 
coloured of one uniform green, without any 
lines to indicate the veins. If this is im- 
practicable in the process, small cuts of 
pinnules could have been introduced into 
the text. Such additional details would not 
have made the book “too scientific,” but 
would have induced beginners to examine 
those parts, and led them to acquire a higher 
scientific status. However, as an excellent 
guide to amateur fern-collectors and as a 
handsome volume, either as a “prize for 
botany” or for a drawing-room table, we 
heartily recommend it to the reader. 

Grorce Henstow. 








Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. 
By Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp 
Asana. Vol. I. (London: Triibner & 
Co., 1877.) 


Tue partial publication of the first attempt 
at a complete Dictionary of the Pahlavi 
language may perhaps be taken as an indi- 
cation that the study of Pahlavi is beginning 
to emerge from the mythic state in which 
the dogmatic scepticism of some writers and 
the misplaced ingenuity of others have 
hitherto managed to involve it. It is hardly 
creditable to the good sense of English 
scholars that they should have so utterly 
neglected the numerous Pahlavi manuscripts 
which, for more than a century, they have 
known to be still preserved by their fellow- 
subjects, the Parsis in Western India. That 
this neglect has been due rather to prejudice 





than to any shrinking from difficulties on 
their part is evident from the labour and 
ingenuity which they have so successfully 
spent upon the cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
records, which were originally far more in- 
accessible and complicated than the Pahlavi 
writings. Deserted by English scholars, to 
whom they had aright to look for advice, 
the Parsis have had to rely upon the assist- 
ance of Frenchmen, Danes, and Germans in 
studying their religious literature, and have 
begun, at last, to make researches themselves. 
They have already published several Pahlavi 
texts and a good Grammar of the language, 
and now issue the first instalment of a com- 
plete Dictionary. 

The term Pahlavi is applied to the written 
language of the Persian Empire as it existed 
during the rule of the Sassanian kings (A.D. 
226-651) ; and by means of inscriptions 
contemporary with the earlier kings of that 
dynasty we are able to trace the progress 
of the language nearly into the form it as- 
sumes in the Parsi books, which appear to 
preserve the written language as it was 
current in Persia about the time of Khisro 
Noshirwin (A.D. 531-579). The Persians 
seem to have adopted their written characters 
from a Semitic people who spoke a language 
closely related to Chaldee. They did not, 
however, adopt merely the alphabet, but 
appropriated most of the commoner words 
bodily, as the English have appropriated the 
abbreviations viz., i.e., lb., §c., from Latin. 
The Pahlavi writings, therefore, present the 
appearance of a mixture of Semitic and 
Iranian words, though their grammatical 
structure is Iranian. This admixture of 
Semitic is totally different in character 
from the Arabic admixture in modern 
Persian, occasioned by the Mohammedan 
conquest, as it is confined to a limited 
number of the commonest words in the 
language, while all unusual words, religious 
phrases, and scientific terms in Pahlavi are 
Iranian. So striking is this difference that 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to assert that 
every Semitic (Arabic) word in modern 
Persian was represented by an Iranian one 
in Pahlavi, and every Semitic (Chaldee) 
word in Pahlavi is represented by an 
Iranian one in modern Persian. The 
term Huzvarish is applied to this Semitic 
element in the Pahlavi writing, and also to 
a number of Iranian words written in an 
obsolete manner—that is, in a manner which 
would lead to their being mispronounced. 
Although this Huzvirish is found in all 
Pahlavi writings, both before and after the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, it suddenly 
disappears as soon as the language is written 
in its modern character; but the cause of 
this disappearance is easily explained. The 
Huzvirish words were never spoken as they 
were written by the Persians, and formed 
no part of the spoken language ; they were 
merely Semitic or obsolete ways of writing 
certain Iranian words which formed a part 
of the spoken language; in the same way 
as viz. is a way of writing the spoken word 
“namely” in English. As soon, therefore, 
as anew mode of writing was adopted, the 
Huzvarish forms, which were merely a part 
of the old writing, disappeared at once, and 
the Persians wrote their language as they 
had always spoken it. The spoken language 
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of the Sassanian times is represented by the 
Pazand, not by the Pahlavi, of the Parsi 
manuscripts. 

The only real difficulties in the study of 
Pahlavi are the decipherment of the charac- 
ters, and the explanation of obsolete and 
technical words. As the alphabet contains 
only thirteen really distinct letters, with a 
few variants, there are often several sounds 
represented by the same letter; and com- 
pound forms, consisting of two or three 
such letters, are common, so that a score of 
different words can be readily expressed by 
one and the same compound character. 
Much of the difficulty of decipherment is, 
however, being cleared away by the first 
modern students of the language; and Das- 
tur Jamaspji’s Dictionary, when complete, 
will give nearly all the traditional readings 
of each written form which the student is 
likely to meet with, arranged in a convenient 
order for reference, together with the tradi- 
tional explanation of each reading. This 
information will be a most important assist- 
ance to the Oriental scholar, even in those 
cases where he may prefer his own read- 
ings and explanations to those handed down 
by tradition, as it will enable him to iden- 
tify the words with certainty. But he will 
still have to notice that Pahlavi syntax 
differs, in some respects, from that of Fir- 
dausi’s Persian, before he can really under- 
stand the Pahlavi texts. 

Dastur Jamaspji commences his work 
with an Introduction, both in English and 
Gujariti, in which he discusses the age, 
origin, and meaning of Pahlavi and Huz- 
varish. Several of his views and specula- 
tions will hardly meet with the approval of 
European scholars; but in addition to his own 
views he supplies a fair summary of those 
of others, so that his original Introduction, 
in Gujarati, will be both useful and inter- 
esting to the Parsi community. He gives 
afterwards a table of the Pahlavi letters and 
their various compound forms and readings, 
with an explanation of the alphabetical 
order adopted in the Dictionary. This is 
based upon the order of the letters in the 
Sanskrit and other Indian alphabets, which 
is perhaps the most convenient arrangement 
for the Parsis, whose vernacular is Gujarati; 
but it is rendered unnecessarily complex by 
classing such common letters as s and si 
with the similarly formed diphthongs ié and 
id respectively, which seems to be carrying 
the analysis of the characters rather too far. 
It would be more practical, though perhaps 
less theoretically perfect, to adopt the 
reverse arrangement of classing ié with s, 
and id with sh. 

The Dictionary itself, in this first instal- 
ment, extends to 168 pages, and contains 
the explanation of more than 1,400 words. 
Each word is given in the Pahlavi cha- 
racter with its traditional pronunciation 
both in Gujarati and Roman type, fol- 
lowed by its meaning both in Gujarati 
and English. Some of the more un- 
usual words have references to the works 
in which they have been found; and in 
many cases the Avesta and Persian synonyms 
are given, but the author has wisely re- 
frained from venturing too far into etymo- 
logical speculation. His object has been to 
produce a dictionary which shall be practi- 





cally useful to the reader of Pahlavi texts ; 
and with this view he has arranged all the 
verbal forms in their alphabetical order, as 
in a vocabulary, and not collected under 
their primary forms; he has also introduced 
many double words which are not strictly 
compounds, and many corrupt forms which 
are attributable to the eccentricities of copy- 
ists. Some persons may consider this mode 
of compilation objectionable, but it will cer- 
tainly be convenient to the student to find 
all probable readings of any combination of 
letters arranged in juxtaposition. 

With regard to the copiousness of the 
Dictionary there can be no question, although 
it is difficult to compare it with other glos- 
saries, because of the differences in alpha- 
betical arrangement. It may, however, be 
estimated to contain about twenty times as 
many words as have been published in pre- 
vious glossaries, so far as this first instal- 
ment goes. The meanings attached to the 
several words appear to be fairly correct, 
and it would be hazardous to object to any 
of them without examining the texts in 
which they occur. A few oversights may, 
however, be discovered: thus, gabriinéd 
cannot mean ‘‘ may eat,” when gabrintan 
means “to carry;’’ and the passage quoted 
in support of the former meaning seems to 
refer to the bringing of water to fire. Such 
errors, however, occur in other vocabu- 
laries. Thus Dastur Hoshangji gives giris- 
tan, ‘“‘to weep,” as the Pazand of this same 
Huzvarish verb gabriintan, in his Pahlavi- 
Pizand Glossary; but this is certainly 
wrong, as most manuscripts of the Glossary 
agree with Anquetil Duperron and Dastur 
Jamaspji in explaining both gabriintan and 
dadrintan by birdan, “to carry, convey.” 
It is, therefore, very possible that the verb 
was originally debriintan (compare Chald. 
923, “he led’); but this form is now 
rarely used, as it has been corrupted by 
Pahlavi writers into dedriintan, in the same 
manner as they have changed b into d in 
several other words. If this be the case, 
the reading yedriintan, adopted by some 
Europeans (myself among the number), will 
have to be abandoned as one of the many 
unnecessary Western amendments of Parsi 
tradition. 

The collection and preparation of materials 
for this Dictionary have been the work of 
many years, and were commenced by the 
author’s father. Being in possession of an 
extensive library of manuscripts, and assisted 
by the loan of manuscripts from other libra- 
ries, the author has been able to collect the 
words occurring in nearly the whole of the 
Pahlavi literature known to be extant, the 
amount of which may be estimated at about 
forty times that of the Bundahish. The 
progress of Pahlavi studies during this 
period of preparation has, more than once, 
compelled him to recast his work, till it has 
assumed a practical form which will render 
it an indispensable book of reference for all 
Pahlavi students, whether Parsi or Euro- 
pean, as soon as it iscompleted. They have 
only to hope that Dastur Jamaspji will soon 
be enabled to finish the work he has so ably 
begun. E. W. West. 














SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Distribution of Unorganised Ferments in the Body. 
—Munk has made the discovery that mixed human 
saliva contains a proteolytic ferment not unlike 
the pepsin of the gastric juice. If a small piece 
of washed blood-fibrin be suspended in fresh saliva 
acidulated with dilute hydrochloric acid and main- 
tained at a temperature of 40° C., it will be 
completely dissolved in about four hours, and 
the solution will be found to contain peptone, 
This ferment may be extracted from the sali- 
vary glands directly by means of glycerine. 
It must not be confounded with another proteo- 
lytic ferment obtained from the same source by 
Hiifner; for the latter is capable of digesting 
albumen in alkaline media, the former only in such 
as are acid. From the gastric and intestinal 
mucous membranes of the dog and horse, Munk 
succeeded in extracting a diastatic ferment, 


differing from that contained in the salivary | 


glands and pancreas, inasmuch as its activity 
is arrested by the presence of free acid or 
alkali in very minute proportions (Central- 
blatt fiir die mediz. Wéss., August 11, 1877). 
Kiihne has also been engaged in a search after 
ferments. The various organs and tissues sub- 
jected to examination were steeped in absolute 
alcohol, or else extracted, while fresh, with watery 
solutions of salicylic acid or thymol. From the 
salivary glands of the pig a pepsinoid proteolytic 
ferment (clearly identical with that discovered by 
Munk) was obtained. The gastric mucous mem- 
brane of the dog and pig yielded no trace either 
of ptyalin or trypsin; a substance was obtained 
from it, however, which breaks up with the 
formation of leucin and tyrosin in abundance. 
The intestinal mucous membrane contains a 
diastatic ferment, with traces both of trypsin and 
pepsin. The two latter could never be detected 
in the liver, from which, moreover, only doubtful 
traces of amylolytic ferment were obtained. On 
the other hand, an alcoholic precipitate of ox-gall 
was found (as pointed out by Von Wittich), to be 
rich in ptyalin ; the same process, however, failed 
to extract it from the biliary secretion of the 
dog. Many interesting facts were made out con- 
cerning the presence of ferments in organs and 
tissues not directly connected with the digestive 
function. Generally speaking, traces of pepsin 
and of a diastatic ferment were pretty extensively 
met with. Especially noteworthy is the presence 
of pepsin in the blood and blood-fibrin of the dog. 
Trypsin appears to be limited to the pancreas and 
the intestinal contents, none having been dis- 
covered in the other solids and liquids of the 
organism. Whenever we find albumen breaking 
up with the formation of amido-acids and indol 
outside the alimentary canal, we may conclude 
with confidence that the process is due to the 
operations of bacteria. What becomes of the 
trypsin poured into the alimentary canal is still un- 
certain. When introduced under the skin, this 
substance gives rise to wide-spread injury ; but it 
may be injected into the blood with impunity, 
and is then eliminated by the kidneys. (Trypsin 
is the name given by Kiihne to the proteolytic 
ferment of the pancreas which acts on albuminous 
compounds in the presence of free alkali.) 


Action of Chloroform on Septic Microzymes.— 
Chloroform is usually believed to resemble its 
congeners in destroying the vital activity of septic 
organisms. Miintz, indeed, has gone so far as to 
suggest its employment as a means of distinguish- 
ing virulence due to unorganised ferments from 
that due to the presence of microzymes. Some 
experiments published by Feltz (Comptes Rendus, 
6 Aoiat, 1877) seem to show, however, that 
chloroform differs very widely in its action from 
alcohol and compressed oxygen. He found that it 
altogether failed to destroy the virulence of 
putrid blood when added to it in the liquid state, 
or when allowed to bubble through it in the form 
of vapour for a great number of hours. 
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On Certain Points of Difference between Electric 
and Tactile Sensations.—In the year 1875, Bloch 
published the results of an enquiry into the rate 
at which impressions are propagated along cen- 
tripetal nerve-fibres (AcapeMy, November 15, 
1875). The stimulus employed on that occasion 
was a mechanical one; a flexible index attached 
to a revolving wheel being made to touch the 
skin at known intervals. On repeating his ex- 
periments this year in Marey’s laboratory, with 
the substitution of an electric shock (due to 
momentarily breaking contact with an induction- 
coil) for the mechanical one, he arrived at the un- 
expected conclusion that the persistence of the 
impression obeys totally different laws in the two 
cases (Société de Biologie, July 28, 1877). When 
two electric shocks are given in succession at one 
point (eg., the tip of one finger) they become 
fused and give rise to a single sensation when the 
interval of time between them is reduced to ;, of 
asecond. If one shock be inflicted on the index, 
the other on the middle finger of the same hand, 
they continue to produce distinct sensations till 
the interval between them falls to 7; of a second. 
When the index and little finger of the same hand 
are employed, the sensations do not blend till 
the shocks succeed each other at intervals of ;; 
of a second. When the two hands are employed, 
apparent synchronism does not set in till the 
shocks are ,; of a second apart. These differences 
are not observed in the case of mechanical stimuli. 
Two blows are fused into one sensation when they 
are separated by about 3: of a second; and this 
interval is approximately the same whether the 
twin blows be struck on the same finger, or on 
different fingers of the same hand, or on different 
hands. Again, when the electric shocks are given 
to the two feet instead of the two hands, they 
cease to be distinguishable at the same point— 
viz., when they succeed each other at intervals 
of jj, of a second. In the case of mechanical 
stimuli, on the other hand, it is found that fusion 
of twin contacts occurs at longer intervals in pro- 
portion as the part touched is less sensitive, and 
that the interval between the strokes has, accord- 
ingly, to be longer in the hands than in the feet, 
in order that the sensations may be kept distinct. 


Tue well-known Archiv of Reichert and 
Dubois Reymond has taken a new shape. It 
will appear henceforward in two parallel issues, 
either of which may be purchased separately. 
One, devoted to Anatomy and Embryology, will 
be edited by Profs. His and Braune; the other, 
exclusively physiological, will continue under the 
immediate control of Dubois Reymond. In the 
first number of the new series the latter publishes 
some interesting letters from Dr. Carl Sachs, who 
was despatched some time ago, at the expense of 
the Berlin Academy, to Venezuela, for the pur- 
pose of studying the electric eel (Gymnotus elec- 
tricus). It is hardly creditable, as Dubois points 
out, that our knowledge concerning this, the 
most powerful of the electric fishes, should lag so 
far behind that which we possess concerning the 
Torpedineae of the Mediterranean, and the 
African Malapterurus. Favaday, indeed, made 
some experiments on a living Gymnotus which 
was brought to London in the year 1838; 
but his experiments, as may be supposed, were 
of physical, rather than of physiological, in- 
terest. Dr. Sachs appears to have been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a sufficient number of 
living eels to enable him to make a full use of the 
elaborate apparatus he took out. Besides investi- 
gating the electrical phenomena, he devoted a 
considerable amount of attention to the histology of 
the electrical organs, and of the nervous system in 
general. The results of his enquiry will doubtless 
be embodied in a systematic memoir on his return 
to Germany. Tle has done us the questionable 
service of exploding Humboldt’s dramatic account 
of the Indian method of capturing the eel, copied 
from the Ansichten der Natur into every popu- 
lar book on Natural History. When he gravely 
suggested that a herd of mules or horses should 





be driven into a lagoon to serve as lightning-con- 
ductors, he was greeted, he tells us, with “ Homeric 
laughter.” For handling the eels after their re- 
moval from the water, he employed thick gutta- 
percha gloves; on one occasion, however, he 
dropped a large and lively specimen across his 
legs, his trousers having been previously wet 
through and serving as excellent conductors to 
the current. The effect appears to have been both 
startling and painful. 








FINE ART. 


Sebald und Barthel Beham, 
der Deutschen Renaissance. 


Rosenberg. 


zwet Maler 
Von Adolf 
(Leipzig: Seemann.) 


Tue two brothers Sebald and Barthel 
Beham belong to that set of German en- 
gravers who are known as the “ Little 
Masters of Niirnberg.” Their number is 
generally limited to seven: the two Behams, 
Georg Pencz, Heinrich Aldegrever, Albrecht 
Altdorfer, Jacob Binck, and Hans Brosamer ; 
all of whom may be considered as coming 
under the immediate influence of Diirer, 
though it is not certain that any of them, 
except perhaps Sebald Beham and Georg 
Pencz, were actually his pupils. 

But, besides the influence of Diirer, another 
influence, which was only beginning to 
make itself felt in his art, is powerfully at 
work in theirs. Diirer’s mind, although 
evidently moved by the great religious ques- 
tions that agitated his age, never, so far as 
we know, drifted entirely away from the old 
anchors of belief, and his art was far too 
individual for even the beauty of the Italian 
Renaissance to have any great effect upon 
its character. In his later works, it is true, 
especially in his paintings of the Apostles, 
we perceive a simple grandeur of design and 
a harmony of colour that do not exist in his 
earlier paintings ; but this is to be attributed 
far more to the study of nature in the matu- 
rity of his powers than to the study of those 
great Italian masters of the Renaissance who 
were at this time reviving the old Greek 
love of beauty after the long period of 
Mediaeval asceticism. With the younger 
masters of this period in Germany the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance, both as regards 
thought and art, was, however, paramount. 
The freedom of thought which the Reforma- 
tion movement stimulated had many other 
results than those involved in mere questions 
of dogma and belief. In art this freedom 
became apparent by aesthetic perfection 
being more sought after than moral eleva- 
tion, and sensuous beauty being more es- 
teemed than spiritual ugliness. Of course, 
this was more the case in Italy than in Ger- 
many, but even in Germany this Renaissance 
of the spirit of classical art had its votaries, 
and foremost among these, strange as it 
may appear to the casual observer of their 
intensely German productions, stand the 
brothers Sebald and Barthel Beham. 

The family of Behaim, Beheym, Beham, or 
Bohm (for it is thus variously written), was 
an old one in Niirnberg which had originally 
come, as the name implies, from Bohemia. 
Several members of it are mentioned by 
Neudorfer; and the celebrated navigator, 
Martin Behaim, who first sailed through 
Magellan Straits, and who also constracted 
the first globe on record, belonged to one 





branch of it. Sebald Beham, the elder 
brother and not the nephew of Barthel, as 
most writers, following Sandrart, have af- 
firmed, was born in 1500, and Barthel two 
years later. Whether either or both of 
them received personal instruction from 
Diirer in their youth is uncertain. Doppel- 
mayer expressly states that Sebald did, but 
Neudorfer does not mention the fact. It is 
certain, however, that they formed them- 
selves after his model, and may therefore be 
termed his followers in the most extended 
sense of the word, although, as _ before 
stated, a new influence was also at work in 
their art. 

The two brothers appear for the first time 
in the records of Niirnberg in 1524, in 
which year they, together with Georg 
Pencz, the pupil and assistant of Diirer, 
were summored before the Rath, on the 
information of a certain Veit Wirsperger, 
to take their trial for holding and dissemi- 
nating pernicious and radical doctrines sub- 
versive of all authority and order. From 
this trial, the protocol of which was first 
published in Baader’s Beitriige zur Kunst- 
geschichte Niirnbergs, it appears that both 
Sebald and Barthel were master-painters at 
Niirnberg at this date, that Sebald had an 
apprentice (Junger) under him, and that 
both were married. Sebald being the elder 
was examined first. He endeavoured to 
defend himself against the accusation of 
spreading his opinions among the people. 
He had only talked of his doubts (Jlangel) 
to a few companions. He did not be- 
lieve in transubstantiation. He had once 
been persuaded to take the sacrament, but 
thought he had done wrong in so doing. 
As to baptism, he “neither praised it nor 
blamed it.” There was nothing in water— 
Am wasser lige nichts. For the rest, if his 
doubts could be laid, he was quite willing to 
listen to instruction. Barthel spoke out 
still more boldly. He not only denied the 
efficacy of baptism and the other Sacraments, 
but also the authority of the Bible. Preach- 
ing he considered “ mere idle talk.” He 
did not see any use in it. Georg Pencz 
being asked whether he believed in God, re- 
plied “that he did so in part, but what to 
hold as God he knew not.” He did not be- 
lieve in the Scriptures, and recognised no 
Lord but the God of all. We can well 
understand what offence such views must 
have given to an honourable, pious, and 
God-fearing Rath. 

But it was probably less for their re- 
ligious than for their political opinions that 
these three rationalistic artists were con- 
sidered undesirable citizens in a well-ordered 
town. Nirnberg, we must remember, was 
one of the first towns in Germany to de- 
clare for the reformed religion; and, al- 
though the Rath resisted the new doctrines 
as long as they could, still it was not in their 
power at this date to persecute those who 
held them, for the Lutheran faith had re- 
ceived full recognition at the Diet held in 
their town the year before—that is, in 1523— 
and most of the men of letters, as well as the 
lower classes of the people, had adopted it. 

Nowhere, indeed, was the Reformation 
established with so little revolution and 
violence as at Niirnberg, but even here it 
brought in its train many social disorders 
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and radical agitations. Two teachers of 
communistic theories, a certain Heinrich 
Schwerdtfisch and Thomas Miinzer, besides 
a preacher of unsound views respecting 
Christian ordinances, named Karlstadt, had 
recently been banished from the town, and 
it was most probably because our artists had 
imbibed their opinions with regard to the 
disposition of property and the unlawfulness 
of authority, and not merely on account of 
their views respecting transubstantiation, that 
they met with the like fate. At allevents, the 
Rath found six substantial reasons why three 
such ‘“ proud, defiant, and obstinate persons, 
who had shown themselves, not only on the 
first day of their trial, but also on the second 
and third day, after warning and instruction, 
so wholly godless and heathenish as the like 
was never heard before,’ should not be 
suffered to “ cumber ” their native town any 
longer. How long their banishment lasted 
is not certain, but both Pencz and Sebald 
Beham appear to have been allowel to re- 
turn before many years had passed. 

Barthel Beham, strange to say, who had 
exhibited stronger radical tendencies than 
either of the others, settled, in 1527, at the 
Court of the Ultra-Catholic Princes Ludwig 
and Wilhelm of Bavaria, for whom he exe- 
cuted an admirable series of portraits, 
among which may be mentioned a fine 
painting of the Elector Otto Heinrich, in the 
gallery at Augsburg, which formerly passed 
for the portrait of our Henry VIII. by 
Amberger. Besides these, he painted a good 
many altar-pieces and other pictures of 
Catholic subjects; but, like his brother 
Sebald, he is now chiefly known by his 
exquisitely-finished copperplate engravings 
from his poetically conceived designs, of 
which Dr. Lochner enumerates eighty-five 
sheets. According to Neudorfer, he died in 
Italy in 1540. 

The better-known Sebald appears to have 
passed a more eventful life than his brother. 
In 1526 a satirical poem entitled The Pope 
and his Members was published in Niirn- 
berg with woodcuts from his designs, so 
that it seems probable that he had re- 
turned by that time; at all events, he must 
have been there in 1528, the year of Diirer’s 
death, for in this year he put forth his work 
on The Preportious of the Horse, a work which 
there was strong suspicion of his having 
stolen from Diirer. Whether this suspicion 
arose out of the general evil opinion in 
which Sebald was held, or whetherit was well 
founded, it is difficult to say. Camerarius 
certainly states that such a manuscript was 
stolen from Diirer by some “ faithless per- 
son,” and that Diirer knew who the thief 
was, but that his gentleness and goodness 
would not allow him to prosecute. Such 
remarks, of course, plainly point to Sebald 
Beham; but it is possible that he may simply 
have followed up his master’s branch of study, 
and even have made use of some of Diirer’s 
measurements, without having actually stolen 
his manuscript. From one cause and another, 
however, it is evident that his life in Niirn- 
berg could not have been very pieasant, and 
itis not to be wondered at that about the 
year 1554 he settled in Frankfurt, where 
he remained until his death, which took 
place probably in 1550. His artistic works 


during this period were chiefly those small 





engravings on wood and copper, mostly 
executed for book-illustrations, with which 
his name is commonly associated. Many 
of these are so coarse in subject that they 
seem to justify the imputation which almost 
all his biographers make against him of 
having led a loose, immoral life. Sandrart 
affirms that towards the close of his life he 
opened a low drinking-house in Frankfurt, 
and brought it still further into disrepute 
by his own licentious conduct; but he does 
not give his authority for the statement. It is 
easy to believe it, however, in spite of Herr 
Rosenberg’s vindication, when we look at 
his riotous dancing peasants and demonstrat- 
ive lovers. But whatever fault we may find 
with the occasional subjects of his art—and 
in condemning we must bear in mind that 
it was the coarseness of the age and not 
merely of the man that chose such subjects 
for representation—the art itself’ must be 
acknowledged as of the highest excellence. 
In simple technical skill in the use of the 
graver both brothers, indeed, stand almost 
unrivalled. 

As a painter, even less is known of Sebald 
than of Barthel Beham, the only thoroughly 
authenticated picture by his hand being 
that remarkable Table-piece, as it is called, 
in the Louvre, comprised of subjects taken 
from the history of David. This curious 
work, which is divided into four principal 
and many minor compartments, requires to 
be looked down upon like a table. According 
to the Latin inscription upon it, it was 
“painted with the greatest care by Sebald 
Beham, of Niirnberg, for the most illustrious 
Prince Albrecht, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Mainz, a lover of this and of all other arts. 
Ano 1534.” In it the painter has represented 
himself standing, with a compass in one 
hand, by a sort of bureau bearing the mono- 
gram “ H.S.B.,” and pointing with the other 
to the above inscription, which is written on 
the wall behind him. His patron, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop, also figures surrounded by 
several other dignitaries, and, if we may 
believe tradition, the Bathsheba of the piece 
is a portrait of the Cardinal’s mistress, 
Margaretha Ridinger. 

Another Table-picture of like kind repre- 
senting fishing and hunting scenes is in the 
Berlin Museum. Both these pictures are 
painted very much in Diirer’s manner, and 
there seems no reason for doubting that they 
were really the work of his pupii and follower, 
but none of the other paintings ascribed to 
him in different galleries are considered by 
Herr Rosenberg to be authentic. Even the 
Berlin work, indeed, he does not place beyond 
suspicion. 

It is impossible in the limits of this notice 
to enter upon any description of Sebald 
Beham’s engravings. A few omissions cer- 
tainly occur in Herr Rosenberg’s catalogues, 
but on the whole they are very carefully 
prepared. They enumerate as many as 27] 
copper-plates, and 281 woodents. Most of 
these, of course, are of that small size which 
has gained for their engraver the title of 
“ Little Master,” but many among them are 
elaborate works, and all of them, it must 
be remembered, are from his own designs. 
He never seems to have engraved the 
works of other artists. A great many of 
his subjects are taken from Biblical his- 





tory; and, although we fail to recognise 
in these “the deep religious sentiment 
and true feeling of piety ” that his modern 
biographer finds in them, still they are cer- 
tainly not conceived in any spirit of levity 
such as the loose character and sceptical 
opinions assigned to the master might lead 
us to expect. His allegories on the other 
hand are generally strained and tasteless, 
and his classical figures, although evidently 
inspired by Italian art, are heavy and un- 
graceful. More interesting, and especially 
important with regard to the history of 
costume, are his numerous drawings of the 
peasants, soldiers, musicians, and artisans 
of Germany in the national dress of the 
time. Many of these are drawn from scenes in 
the Peasants’ War, and have great historical 
value. 

From all that has been said it will 
be seen that Herr Rosenberg has found 
plenty of material for his interesting mono- 
graph on the two Behams, though at first it 
seems difficult to understand how 140 good- 
sized pages can be filled with their history. 
He contines himself strictly to his subject, 
however, and his work forms a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Re- 
formation period in German art, or, as he 
calls it, the ‘German Renaissance.” Five- 
and-twenty beautifully-executed woodcuts 
add greatly to the value of the book, and 
will give a very fair idea to those who are 
unacquainted with these Little Masters of 
Niirnberg of the peculiar style and character 
of their art. Mary M. Heaton. 








ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Archaeology of Rome. By John Henry 
Parker. Part VIII. The Aqueducts. 
Part XI. Mosaic Pictures. A Topogra- 
phical Plan of Rome. (Oxford and 
London: J. Parker & Co., 1877.) 

The Roman Forum. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 

Christian Mosaic Pictures. A Catalogue of 
Reproductions in the South Kensington 
Museum. By J. W. Appell. (London : 
Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 


Most attempts to reproduce a complete pic- 
ture of ancient Rome have been based on a 
conparison of the passages in ancient 
authors which describe or refer to the build- 
ings of the city. How unsatisfactory this 
process was has been shown by the progress 
of the excavations, which have caused 
sweeping changes to be made in the ideal 
restorations of the plan of Rome proposed by 
Canina and other enthusiastic archaeologists. 
If we could combine the efforts of Mr. 
Parker, who has a keen eye for construction, 
and has bestowed great pains on investigat- 
ing the actual remains, with those of Mr. 
Burn and Mr. Nichols, who represent Cam- 
bridge and Oxford respectively in the 
enquiry, we might possibly reduce the 
points of difference, and get something like 
an agreement as to what are settled and what 
must remain open questions. We propose 
here to compare some of Mr. Parker’s and 
Mr. Nichols’s statements. Prof. Cicconetti’s 
topographical plan, on which he has marked 
the existing remains in thick red, and the 
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necessary continuations by a thinner line, 
while merely probable parts are only dotted 
red, was published for Mr. Parker in 1876, 
and seems very useful. In Nichols, 
p- 26, some fragments of the marble 
plan of Rome are given from Canina ; 
but Canina thought that this plan was ori- 
ginally a pavement, and therefore all on the 
same scale, while the excavations in 1868 
showed that it was really placed against 
a high wall facing the large Forum Pacis, 
and was on three different scales, according 
to the distances from the eye of the spec- 
tator. The two fragments here put together 
by Canina are on two different scales, and 
can hardly, therefore, belong together. Mr. 
Nichols, following the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, which describes the Basilica Julia 
as lying between the Temple of Castor and 
the Temple of Saturn, makes the temple 
with the well-known Ionic portico to be 
that of Saturn. Mr. Parker holds that the 
Temple of Saturn was the one with the 
doorway to the steps of the Aerarium behind 
it, since this is quite near enough to the 
north end of the Basilica Julia to agree with 
Augustus’s statement in the Monumentum, 
and that the Ionic temple is that of Vespa- 
sian, built, of course, at a later date, and to 
which Augustus, therefore, could not refer ; 
while the apparent difficulties about the 
Temple of Saturn can be explained by the 
different rebuildings on or near the same 
site, and the fact of the temple being used as a 
Treasury seems naturally to connect it with 
the Aerarium behind. The Temple of Ops, 
where Caesar kept his treasure, is supposed 
to have adjoined that of Saturn ; Mr. Parker 
thinks that the remains exist in the Via della 
Consolazione, just opposite the hospital of 
that name: there was an old church over 
these remains, called S. Maria in Porticu, 
the church being, as in so many other cases, 
built on the site of a temple. 

Mr. Nichols’s plan of the Forum, of course, 
does not agree with Mr. Parker’s. One 
main difference is as to the Senate House, 
which the latter, following Mommsen, places 
on the Capitol, making, in fact, the whole 
group of buildings connected with the 
Tabularium the centre of the ancient city 
government, as it is of the modern; while 
Mr. Nichols follows the usual view, that 
the Senate House was at right-angles to 
this, between the Arch of Severus and the 
Forum Julium. The way in which writers 
use the terms north and east with reference 
to the Forum is perplexing. The Corso 
runs north and south, and would come 
down right on Ara Celi if continued in a 
straight line, and not slightly deflected 
round the Capitoline Hill. But people con- 
stantly speak of the north side of the Forum 
when they should say the east or, at least, 
north-east. Now, there is a famous passage 
of Pliny which says that the hour of noon 
was proclaimed by the Consul’s marshal 
when, standing in front of the Senate House 
(curia), he could see the sun between the 
Graccostasis and the Rostra, This ought to 
be a decisive passage, but both our authors 
claim it as supporting their views. Is it 
possible that it can suit both the sites as- 
signed to the Senate House ? The question 
ought to be solved on the spot. A whole 
set of buildings and objects are connected 





with the situation of the Senate House. Mr. 
Parker makes the Graecostasis, or ambassa- 
dors’ platform,to have been the higher ground 
above the Forum ; it was partly covered over 
by the modern path of Michelangelo, between 
the east side of the Temple of Concord and the 
mediaeval tower where there is a door filled 
with concrete by Michelangelo. In p. 60 
Mr. Nichols considers the two marble walls 
sculptured with bas-reliefs, discovered in 
1872 near the column of Phocas, to repre- 
sent the remission of debts by Trajan. But 
on looking more closely into the bas-reliefs, 
Mr. Parker thinks it clear that they repre- 
sent the remission by Marcus Aurelius. 
The populace becoming impatient at the 
emperor’s speech rudely interrupted him by 
crying out octo, octo—that is, demanding that 
he should give them each eight gold pieces. 
Marcus goodnaturedly replied octo, so pro- 
mising that he would give it them; and he 
did so. Now, the two leading figures of 
the citizens in front of the emperor on the 
bas-relief are holding up five fingers and 
three respectively, to make the eight, and 
what appears to be a piece of money is 
falling from the hand of the emperor into 
that of the foremost figure. The burning of 
the debtors’ bonds by Marcus Aurelius took 
place in the old Forum Romanum, which is 
here represented. 

In p. 118 (on the Grove of Vesta), Mr. 

Parker would make the Church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice the site of the Regia, while the 
burial-place of the Vestals would be in the 
grove behind. Nichols’ reconstructive views 
in several places are but imaginary: ¢.g., on 
p. 141, for it is anything but certain that 
the bas-relief of Aurelius (or Trajan) repre- 
sents the Arch of Augustus and Temple of 
Julius—in Mr. Parker’s view they would 
represent the Temple of Saturn, and one 
arch of the Tabularium, as the emperor was 
descending the Clivus Capitolinus into the 
Forum. It would be a great help if the 
certain parts could be distinguished from the 
uncertain ; even on Mr. Parker’s plan of the 
topography this is hardly made clear enough, 
and a few more signs of doubt would be 
useful. Was the Basilica Julia built on the 
site of the old Comitium ? Possibly. Was 
the Curia Hostilia the same as the Curia 
Julia, and did the senate usually meet in it ? 
We should like to seea more minute enquiry 
into the use of the words Curia, Senaculum, 
and the like. Mr. Nichols bas noticed the 
ambiguity of Curia (p. 155). Mr. Parker 
allows that the Curia Hostilia was on the 
north-east side of the Forum, so that the 
dispute partly resolves itself into the ques- 
tion as to the regular meeting-place of the 
senate. The Vulcanal, or area of Vulcan, 
Mr. Parker would place on the higher level 
(not yet excavated) on which St. Hadrian 
and St. Luke stand; and Mr. Nichols marks 
it definitely as behind the Curia Hostilia, 
but he well sums up thus :— 
“Tt is remarkable that, of all the other objects 
which have been mentioned in connexion with 
the Curia, there is only one which can be con- 
fidently identified with any existing remains. The 
Comitium, the Rostra, the Graecostasis, the 
Senaculum, and the Janus, as well ‘as the Curia 
itself and the Forum of Caesar, have all disap- 
peared, without leaving any certain traces behind 
them. The one monument which still exists in 
ruins is the Temple of Concord.” 





As to the doors mentioned on p. 182, it is to 
be noted that they do not go into the Tabu- 
larium, but pass under it, and the steps from 
them come out on the other side. 

There is another remark of Piiny’s which 
ought to be of some use for determining 
various localities. He says that the close of 
legal business was marked when the sun had 
sunk from the column of Maenius to the 
Prison. Where was the column of Maenius ? 
Mr. Parker would place it at the north end of 
Maenius’ Rostra, nearly at the north-west 
corner of the Arch of Septimius Severus ; 
“the setting sun would thus throw the 
shadow of a tall column across the Grae- 
costasis on to the walls of the Prison ’’—but 
we must first agree where the Graecostasis 
and the Prison were. All these difficulties, 
however, sink into nothing compared with 
that as to the site of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus: was it on the Ara Celi or at 
the Caffarelli Palace? and, in either case, 
what is the real meaning of the famous pas- 
sage in Tacitus as to the burning of the 
Capitol (itself a most equivocal word) under 
Vitellius ? 

Mr. Parker’s separate volume on the 
Aqueducts takes us to more certain ground. 
He has followed each aqueduct up to its 
source, and his guide, Fabio Gori, was able 
to show that the Company which has 
restored the Aqua Marcia had not gone far 
enough, and that the real spring of the 
Marcia was a mile further from Rome than 
the one the Company had taken. The 
aqueduct has now been carried to that point; 
so that the ancient Aqua Marcia now 
comes into Rome again, and is getting 
rapidly into general use, as it is by far 
the best drinking-water. In tracing the 
aqueducts into Rome the question arises as 
to the sites of the old gates, and Mr. Parker 
has shown that they were not exactly in the 
lines of the old earthworks, but somewhat 
thrown back, so that the approach to them 
was flanked from either side, which made 
them more defensible from a military point 
of view. 

There is an appendix on the fhrase spes 
vetus, which Mr. Parker thinks may be a 
contraction of specus vetus—a conjecture we 
cannot think probable. The usual inter- 
pretation refers these passages to a Temple 
of Spes Vetus outside the Porta Maggiore, 
there being another in the Campus Martius. 
In Livy ii, 51, it is said that the Etrus- 
cans crossed the Tiber and fought one battle 
at the Temple of Spes and another at the 
Porta Collina. Mr. Parker thinks that the 
first battle was fought in the Campus Mar- 
tius. But then we must suppose that the 
Etruscans recrossed the river, and crossed 
it again above to get to the Porta Collina, of 
all which there is nomention. The Temple 
of Spes in the Campus Martius was not 
built till 354 v.c., and it is much more pro- 
bable that the Etruscans crossed the Tiber 
above Rome into the Ager Romanus, and 
fought one battle near the Porta Maggiore 
and a second near the Collina. Dionysius, 
ix., 24, expressly says the first battle was 
* eight furlongs from the City, at the Temple 
of Hope,” and the Greek word ’EAwic admits 
of no ambiguity. Spes Vetus must, there- 


fore, be left in possession of her temple, 
which is mentioned in several passages. 
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The volume on the Mosaic Pictures is 
very interesting, and it includes a full ac- 
count of church and altar decorations. 
Here, again, Mr. Parker has done good ser- 
vice in establishing something like a chro- 
nological atrangement of the paintings and 
mosaics. In truth, his whole work must be 
judged by the facts contained in it, and not 
by his applications of passages from ancient 
authors, in which he does not claim to be an 
expert. The splendid series of photographs 
executed under his direction are of perma- 
nent value; and part of what he has thus 
preserved has perished, or is perishing. 
The mosaics at Rome form an invaluable 
series, and the copies at South Kensington 
should be seen. The art may possibly revive 
to a greater extent than it has done at pre- 
sent, and there is an idea of permanence 
presented to the mind by it that makes 
mosaics particularly suitable for the decora- 
tion of churches. It is unfortunate that the 
element of theological dispute has intruded 
into the history of the Catacombs and their 
paintings and mosaics; but it was probably 
inevitable. 

Mr. Parker’s project is to print a series of 
maps, with different colours to represent the 
buildings of different ages ; and, if this can 
be done, it will be a great help. In the 
ordinary map, one does not get a clear idea 
of the state of things in the earlier times, 
before the ground was so completely covered 
with buildings. 

Cuartes WitLiAM Boase. 








THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


In so far as the reading of papers is concerned 
the Association has done much better than the 
Institute. The number of papers has been con- 
siderable ; a few were of much interest, and all 
were listened to by a sufficiently large company. 
Still, the meetings were all late, and many of the 
audience tired. A morning or two given exclu- 
sively to such work would, we are certain, benefit 
the cause of archaeology in the end far more than 
a week of long days’ excursions. 

The neighbourhood of Llangollen is not so rich, 
archaeologically, as that of Hereford. But the 
excursions, in spite of one or two rough and 
stormy days, have been extremely pleasant ; and 
no one can follow them from day to day without 
gaining a fresh interest in Wales and in its 
stirring history. Everywhere, in every archaeo- 
logical division, and throughout all periods of 
history, Welsh peculiarities are strongly marked. 
Welsh castles are not like English castles. The 
armour shown on Welsh sepulchral effigies often 
differs widely from that displayed on English 
effigies of the same period; and a seventeenth 
century manor-house in Wales hardly resembles 
an English manor-house of the days of James I. 
or of the Restoration. The Association has well 
worked the beautiful valley of the Dee from 
Ruabon to Bala; and this difference has been 
apparent throughout every expedition. Dinas 
Bran, which lifts itself above the town of Llan- 
gollen, introduced the antiquaries to one special 
type of a Welsh mediaeval stronghold. Perched 
on the crest of a rocky hill once crowned by the 
ridges of a true British dinas, the situation is 
more like that of a Rhenish robber-hold than of 
any castle on the Saxon side of the Marches, 
Nowhere but in Wales do we find such a hill-for- 
tress taken possession of in later times and made 
the eyry (it may well be so called) of a mediaeval 
lord. The hill commands the valley; and along 
many a winding of the “sacred” river the ruined 
walls of the castle appear overtopping the lower 
hills, or towering high between some opening 





in the ranges. It cannot be seen from Valle 
Crucis, the well-known Cistercian house founded 
in 1200 by Madoc ap Griffith, the Prince of 
Powys, who was at that time lord of Dinas 
Bran; but it is only in the depth of the valley 
that the castle hides itself, and from the hill- 
side above it is conspicuous. Thus the Castle 
and the Convent, as in so many other instances, 
were not far apart ; and the retainers of the Welsh 
prince may have been well acquainted with the 
“* Abbot’s ale”—to drink which a certain Welsh 
bard invites his friend with much warmth of 
vicarious hospitality. 

Three Cistercian houses—Valle Crucis, Basing- 
werk, and Cymmer, near Dolgelly—have been 
visited by the Association. Of these Valle Crucis 
is the most perfect, and by far the most beautiful. 
The situation of no monastic ruin is more lovely ; 
and the open triplets of the east and west fronts 
frame a landscape of wood and rough hill so 
exquisite that one is glad to remember how the 
Cistercian rule forbade the use of stained glass in 
their churches—so that the scene may have been 
before the eyes of the monks almost as we now see 
it. Valle Crucis is throughout Early English, 
with a gradual development of style toward the 
west. What little sculpture there is is of un- 
common type, and consists, of course, of foliage (the 
rule disallowed all representations of the human 
figure, except one ‘‘pictura” of Our Lord). The 
dormitory of the monks, on the east side of the 
cloister, with a small lean-to chamber looking 
into it, apparently for the “ praepositus monach- 
orum,” remains tolerably perfect. Below it are the 
chapter-house and sacristy, with a room over the 
former, lighted by small lancets. This room, like 
the chapter-house itself, projects eastward from 
the dormitory ; and was probably the scriptorium 
of the monastery. 

The curious tomb-slabs ranged on the sward of 
the Abbey church were explained by Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, than whom we have no more competent 
instructor in this class of antiquities. On one of 
them, the memorial of ‘ Gweirdd, filia Owein,” is 
the date 1290 in Roman numerals—a very early 
and noticeable example of adated monument. On 
the mound or tumulus which supports Eliseg’s 
pillar, a very short distance up the valley, beyond 
the monastery, Mr. Bloxam read a paper explana- 
tory—so far as any explanation is possible—of 
that famous column, with its now illegible inscrip- 
tion. It is fairly to be called a “column,” if Mr. 
Bloxam be right in his belief that it was a Roman 
relic, brought from either Deva or Uriconium, 
and that the inscription, which is in minuscules, 
and resembles the Irish handwriting of the Book 
of Kells and similar manuscripts, is of the eighth 
century, or perhaps a little earlier. The inscrip- 
tion can no longer be deciphered; and all we know 
is that it contained a Jong Welsh genealogy, and 
bore reference to events which occurred in Britain 
before the Romans had left the island. Such 
knowledge only tantalises. It is more satisfactory 
to be assured that this stone, on its mound, was 
the marked feature of the valley before the 
foundation of the monastery, and that “ Llan 
Egwistle” was the name of the place at that 
period. The abbey, or the place of the abbey, is 
so called in its earliest charter, and one of its 
latest extant seals has this name as its legend. 
This knowledge we owe to Mr. Loftus Brock, who 
read, on the spot, an interesting paper on Valle 
Crucis. 

The superb Perpendicular church of Wrexham, 
and that, almost equally fine, at Gresford, were 
visited on the same day, and afforded good illus- 
trations of a peculiar ecclesiastical type in which 
there is no architectural division between nave 
and chancel, the separation being effected by rich 
wooden cael. Gresford remains in this 
condition, and the early sixteenth century rood- 
loft, with its overhanging canopy, is still 
in place. Wrexham has been singularly altered. 
The nave arcade shows that the church 
was at first Late Decorated, and that, as at Gres- 





ford, there was no chancel arch. Late in the 
fifteenth century an addition was made. The east 
window of the chancel was opened, and beyond 
it was built a polygonal aps. extending for some 
distance eastward. This formed the new chancel ; 
and the tracery of the former window was allowed 
to remain, so as to form an elaborate open screen 
of stone between the nave and the apse. This 
stone tracery has been broken away, but enough 
remains to show its original character, The effect 
must have been unusual, but perhaps not unplea- 
sing. The efligy of Hugh Bellot, Bishop succes- 
sively of Bangor and Chester (d. 1596), which 
lies under the south wall of the chancel, is, as 
Mz. Bloxam pointed out, one of considerable inte- 
rest. The bishop wears the academical robes of a 
Cambridge Doctor of Divinity—a “ cappa clausa ” 
and a furred tippet—over his episcopal rochet and 
chimere. Only two other examples are known. 
One is on the tomb of Bishop Carey, in Exeter 
Cathedral ; the other was the figure of Archbishop 
Grindal, unhappily destroyed by the fire which 
ruined the church of Croydon. In Gresford church 
the effigy of a certain Madoc ap Llewellyn, 
dating about 1330, affords a good illustration 
of a peculiar kind of armour found only in Wales, 
What elsewhere would be chain-mail here appears 
as if studded with plates of iron, about the size of 
nail-heads. These plates must have been fastened 
on linen or on leather. Mr. Bloxam has been the 
first to draw attention to this kind of mail, which 
seems to have escaped the attention of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick. 

The great castles of Chirk, of Denbigh, and of 
Ruthin afford material for the explorations and 
discussions of weeks, rather than of a few hours, 
The extraordinary amount of substructure now 
visible at Ruthin demands careful planning. Be- 
sides visits to these a paper was read on the 
castles of Harlech and Criccieth—so that the 
military architecture of some part of North Wales 
was tolerably well considered. Among other 
papers read during this Congress should be men- 
tioned that by Mr. H. C. Compton, on the 
“ Ancient Laws and Statutes of Wales”—a very 
important subject, well treated; one by Mr. 
Grover, on the “ Welsh Converts of St. Paul ”—a 
discussion of the Claudia and Pudens story; a 
remarkable paper by Dr. Phené, who has just 
returned from the East, and supposes that he has 
discovered dracontine traces in certain of the 
greater Eastern temples—an experience which he 
brings to bear on the primitive fortified town 
which covers a summit of the Eifl in Caernarvon- 
shire (described by Mr. Barnwell in the Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis); Mr. Tucker's (Rouge Croix) 
paper on the arms assigned to Wales; Dr. Mar- 
goliouth’s discovery that the Kymry were so 
named from Omri, King of Samaria; and, last 
not least, a short but pregnant paper by Prof. 
Rhys on certain Welsh names in the neighbour- 
hood of Llangollen. The Professor of Keltic was 
fortunately present during the reading of Dr. 
Margoliouth’s paper, and he afterwards vindicated 
the dignity of science and the honour of his 
country in a manner which will long live in the 
recollection of those who heard him. 

“Owen Glendower and his Times” was the sub- 
ject of a paper read on the ‘site of his house 
—Sychnant, not far from Corwen—by Mr. G. 
Wright, the principal Secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Wright's admirable management of the ex- 
cursions, and, indeed, of the general affairs of the 
Congress, calls for the sincere recognition of all 
those who were present. 

Ricwarp Joun Kine. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WHILE much is being said and written about 
the establishment of a British Academy in Rome, 
certain enterprising individuals, seeing the diffi- 
culties which lady students especially have to 
encounter in their pursuit of art in Rome, have 
proposed to found a School of Art in that city to 
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which ladies only will be admitted, and which will 
secure for them all the advantages of a home, 
giving them at the same time every facility for 
carrying out a course of study. The scheme is 
now, we believe, almost matured. A house has 
been taken in the Via degli Artisti, in one of the 
healthiest parts of Rome; and it is proposed, if the 
requisite funds can be raised—and there seems 
little doubt on this subject—that the school shall 
open next month under the auspices of Miss Mayor, 
who has offered her personal services for the first 
year in the direction of the new establishment, 
Help is naturally wanted at the outset, but it is 
believed that the institution will soon become 
entirely independent and self-supporting. There 
are two studios in the house always open for pur- 
oses of study; and Signor Cammerano, professor 
in the Academy of San Luca, at Rome, has 
undertaken to act as director in the Art School 
and to be responsible for the efficiency of the 
teaching. Further information may be had on 
application to the secretary, Miss Mayor, 8 Gayton 
Crescent, Hampstead. 

Tue Government of the United States have 
presented the South Kensington Museum with six 
models of the ancient cave and cliff dwellings 
found in the San Juan basin, a district situated at 
the point where the States of Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico join. This district was 
surveyed in 1875, and comprises an area of 6,000 
square miles. Mr. W. H. Holmes reports that 
there is evidence that it once supported a numerous 
population; ‘there is scarcely,” he states, “a 
square mile examined that would nct furnish 
evidence of occupation by a race totally distinct 
from the nomadic savages who hold it now, and 
in every way superior to them.” The structures 
are stone, whether combined with adobe or sun- 
dried bricks he is unable to decide. He divides 
them into lowland agricultural settlements, cave 
dwellings, and cliff houses or fortresses, the last 
used in time of war for placing the women and 
children in safety. Flint and stone implements 
and fragments of pottery are the only remains 
found among them. The circle and parallelogram 
seem to be the form of these dwellings, The 
models sent from the United States give a cave- 
dwelling in the lower caion of Rio de Chelly, in 
Arizona, consisting of a range of castellated 
buildings, with towers scattered at intervals, pro- 
bably used for signal or watch towers. Another 
model gives the same restored. There are models 
of cliff ruins, built in the face of the rocks, in the 
valley of the Rio de Chelly, and in the canon of 
the Rio Marcos, Colorado, and one of a circular 
building, forty feet in diameter, resembling a 
round tower, in South Western Colorado. The 
models are placed at the extremity of the new 
gallery just opened on the upper floor of the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens’ Buildings. 


Messrs. VIRTUE AND Co. announce, among 
their new Fine Art publications for 1878, The 
Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with a bio- 
graphical sketch, &c., by James Dafforne ; Studies 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., with a history of 
his art life, and a New Sertes of Pictures by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, by W. Cosmo Monkhouse; The 
Albert Memorial: its History and Description, by 
James Daftforne ; St. John and the Seven Churches, 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan; and The History 
of Ceramic Art in Great Britain, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day, by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
in two volumes, with nearly 2,000 engravings. 


Wr have received the Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Athens for 1876. Their 
work for the year comprises excavations at 
Corinth, Tanagra, and Mykenae. These last 
were undertaken, as is well known, by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, in the name and under the supervision of 
the society, it being stipulated that he should bear 
the expense ani reserve to himself the privilege 
of the first publication of all discoveries, the 
ovjects themselves to remain the property of the 
society, on behalf of the Greek nition. His ex- 





penditure, it appears, amounted to 30,000 drach- 
mas. The society's share of incidental expenses 
has been about 4,000 drachmas. The most im- 
portant, however, of the society’s operations has 
been the clearance of the rock of the Acropolis on 
its southern side, in the course of which founda- 
tions of buildings have been brought to light which, 
although intermingled with Byzantine remains, 
correspond with the description of Pausanias. 
The pages devoted to this object in M. Kouman- 
oudes’ Report, and the plan appended to it, form 
an interesting introduction to a new chapter in 
the history of the topography of Athens. Exca- 
vations at Delphi and at Eleusis are announced 
as = of the society’s future programme. It is 
to be hoped that they will be enabled to resume 
the publication of their Journal, which has been 
discontinued for some years, and that the cata- 
logue of their collections will not long remain 
unfinished or unpublished. When these collec- 
tions have been properly arranged and exhibited, 
the society will be able to boast of one of the 
most interesting, if not of the richest, museums in 
Europe. 


REMBRANDT'S Anatomical Lecture is now re- 
stored to its place in the Gallery of the Maurits- 
huis, and De Nederlandsche Spectator takes the 
opportunity to give some interesting account of 
its vicissitudes. Since 1700 it has been at least 
four times under the hands of the restorers. In 
1739 all the pictures in the Surgical Guild were 
cleaned up, and it is particularly recorded that 
the mantle of Prof. Tulp was “repaired.” In 
1781 Quinckhart received 150 florins for beautify- 
ing all the pictures belonging to the College, and 
in 1817 there is recorded the more serious expen- 
diture of 453 florins for restoring the great Rem- 
brandt. In 1860 the Anatomical Lecture was 
carefully cleaned by Mr. E. L. Le Roy. The 
present manipulator has been Mr. Hopman; the 
result of his labours is commended as entirely 
satisfactory. 


M. Aimé Mier, the French sculptor, whose 
reputation was established by an Arzadne aban- 
doned, and who is the author of a colossal statue 
of Vercingetorix which crowns the hill of Alesia, 
and was commissioned by M. Garnier to execute 
the Apollo holding the Lyre which forms the 
highest point of the New Opera-House, has just 
finished a terra-cotta bust of the senator Edmond 
Adam, who died recently. Although modelled 
from memory, this bust is an excellent likeness. 
It will be executed in marble for next year’s 
Salon. It gives an accurate rendering of the 
double expression of energy and gentleness pecu- 
liar to this remarkable man, who was Prefect of 
Police during the first half of the siege of Paris. 


THE second part of the General Inventory of 
the Art Riches of France has just appeared (Plon). 
It completes the first volume, which is devoted to 
the religious buildings of Paris, and contains an 
alphabetical table of contents by M. P. Chéron. 
These studies on the churches of Paris have 
caused the re-discovery of a considerable number 
of old pictures all traces of which had been lost. 
M. Paul Mantz, for instance, has recognised in the 
little church of Sainte Marguerite a picture on 
panel painted by Salviati in 1554, which the 
annotators of Vasari believed to be lost. It re- 
— the Descent from the Cross, and has this 
1istorical peculiarity, that Joseph of Arimathea, 
who is supporting the body of Christ, is really a 
portrait of Henry II. in the later years of his 
reign. 


Tae Fourth Annual Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings at Brighton opened on Thursday last. 
The catalogue contains upwards of eight hundred 
numbers. 


M. AtpnonsE Waurters, the learned archivist 
of the city of Brussels, whose researches into the 
history of his country have yielded so many rich 
results, has contributed to the last two numbers 
of L’Art the beginning of a history of Rubens, 





Several details not generally known are related in 

the first chapter with respect to his birth, which 

have special interest at the present time, when 

ate and Antwerp are each disputing for this 
onour. 


A NUMBER of statues symbolical of the various 
countries represented at the Exhibition of 1878 
are being executed by different French artists of 
note for the decoration of the facade of the palace 
of the Champ-de-Mars. There are to be altogether 
as many as twenty-one figures, each costing 
4,000 fr. 


M. CHartes RvELENs, conservator of manu- 
scripts in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels, has 
just published an important work entitled Pierre- 
Paul Rubens: documents et lettres, in which he 
has made known several new particulars with re- 
gard to Rubens’s life, and has rectified many errors 
of preceding biographers. Another publication of 
the tercentenary is a short but well-studied essay 
on Rubens by M. Max Sulzberger. 


Two paintings by Lambert Lombard repre- 
senting the Scourges of God have just been 
acquired by the Royal Museum at Brussels. 
These curious works no doubt once formed 
part of an altarpiece or votive picture set up in 
memory of deliverance from some calamity. On 
the right-hand panel is depicted the scourge of 
the plague, which a religious procession bearing 
an image of the Virgin is endeavouring to arrest 
by prayers and psalms, and with apparent success, 
for the Pest-Angel who follows is sheathing his 
sword. On the other panel a shipwreck is seen, 
from which only a single person has escaped, who 
is represented standing on the shore in an atti- 
tude of prayer, while an angel bearing the cross 
descends to comfort him. The two panels for- 
merly belonged to the celebrated gallery of the 
King of Holland, and in spite of their quaintness 
are interesting works, and less Italianised than 
most of Lambert Lombard’s paintings. 


Amoneé the recent nominations to the Légion 
d’Honneur appear the names of M. Munkacsy, the 
celebrated Hungarian painter, and M. Yriarte, the 
well-known writer on Art. 


Tue Brussels Museum has lately acquired an 
important painting by Gallait—TZhe Taking of 
Antioch. It has been bought by the Government 
for 20,000 fr. 


M. Mutter, of t! : Museum of Copenhagen, has 
just published in Danish, but with a résumé in 
French, a very elaborate enquiry into the use and 
signification of the form of cross now generally 
known as the swastika, the name under which Dr. 
Schliemann popularised it. The enquiry extends 
into the antiquities of all the ancient nations of 
Europe, beginning naturally with the Greeks, who 
have left more, if not better, specimens of it than 
any of the others. That this particular form of 
cross is—as an ornament—nothing more or less 
than the Greek fret reduced to its simplest 
elements, has been pointed out before now ; but 
besides being an ornament it is said to have been 
also a symbol, and when a student is once con- 
vinced of that, he very soon discovers all man- 
ner of reasonable explanations of it. It is dif- 
ficult to know where to stop. We do not com- 
plain of the thoroughness with which M. Miiller 
has dealt with his subject, though we think it 
rather an excess of thoroughness to search for a 
connexion between this cross and the three 
legs on the Manx standard, the more so since the 
three legs (Triskele) are evidently symbolic of 
something. It is scarcely fair to try to get at the 
meaning of the swastika through them, it having 
four legs to begin with. There are some who 
think that the Manx standard must have been de- 
rived from the Greeks, with whom it was a 
favourite symbol, and no doubt it is curious that 
two peoples so distant from each other in more 
ways than one should have the same sign. One 


might say the same of the lion, who is quite as 
Greek as he is British; but then he is not so 
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strange a figure as these three legs running dif- 
ferent ways. No one would argue from the lion 
on the British standard that he had once existed 
here in the native grandeur which he symbolises, 
yet it is conversely much the same to argue from 
the cross being once an actual ornament that it 
afterwards became a symbol among the same 
people. Still it is not a question whether we agree 
with M. Miiller and others at present. Our duty 
is rather to point out how very completely he has 
collected the wide-spread material on which a 
judgment may be formed. The illustrations are 
numerous, and the notes full of detailed informa- 
tion. 


Tue death is announced of the French land- 
scape-painter M. Daliphard, chiefly known by his 
remarkable water-colour sketches made during a 
long sojourn in the East. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue new drama entitled Liz; or, that Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, founded by the authors, Messrs. Joseph 
Hatton and Arthur Matthison, on a story by Mrs. 
Burnett, an American novelist, was performed for 
the first time in London on Saturday last, at the 
Opéra Comique. It is a romantic play, dealing 
with the life of the mining population of Lanca- 
shire and their employers and patrons. Out of 
these materials the authors have been enabled to 
furnish their piece with the exciting incidents 
which seem indispensable to the success of a play 
of this kind; but the interest is mainly derived 
from its pathetic story, and, above all, from the 
character of the heroine, whose rugged but tender 
and earnest nature is depicted with admirable art 
by Miss Rose Leclereq. zz, which is in four 
acts, originally appeared at Liverpool a short 
time ago. An original comedietta from the pen 
of Mr. Gerald Dixon, entitled Married Another, 
was produced at the Opéra Comique on the same 
occasion. We may here notice that this theatre 
has passed, for a short season, into the hands of 
Mr. John Radcliff, who is assisted by Mr. Charles 
Morton and Mr. J. G. Taylor in the practical 
business of the theatre and the stage. 


Mr. Henry Irvine has been succeeded at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, by Mr. Charles Cal- 
vert, who has placed Henry VIII. on the stage 
with a remarkable profusion of scenic illustration. 
Mr. Calvert's acting of Wolsey was impressive, and 
showed a careful and intelligent reading of the 
character. He was ably supported by Miss Ward 
as the Queen. Mr. Belford’s version of the King 
was rather that of tradition than of history. While 
looking the character, he certainly overstepped the 
modesty of nature in the vehemence and loudness 
of his elocution. Mr. Calvert claims that this is 
the most complete attempt yet made to place 
Henry VIII, adequately on the stage. The scenes 
have an archaeological value ; and the last, in which 
the spectator sees, as from the deck of the royal 
galley, a panorama of old London, is especially 
striking. The artist is Mr. William Telbin. 


Tue Paris theatres are re-opening, or preparing 
to re-open, somewhat in advance of the usual 
period ; though the Odéon, it is true, was at one 
time accustomed to make a point of dating its 
season from September 1. As yet, however, there 
is no important novelty to record. The manage- 
ment of Le Troisiéme Théatre Francais, following 
the example of M. Ballande last year, have had 
recourse to the collection known as “ Le Théatre 
inédit du XIX° Siécle,” whence they have chosen 
a comedy in four acts and in verse by M. Calonne, 
which, being found in this asylum of unappre- 
ciated dramatic genius, may be presumed to have 
been offered in vain to other theatres. M. 
Calonne’s play possesses some good comedy scenes, 
and its story, though unequally sustained, is fairly 
interesting. It bears, however, so close a resem- 
blance to M. Ponsard’s well-known L’Honneur et 
? Argent that reluctance on the part of managers 





to accept it would be sufficiently intelligible. 
To do M. Calonne justice, he seems to have been 
so far from desiring to conceal his obligations that 
the very title of his work, L'Amour et [ Argent, 
may by its close similarity be said to draw atten- 
tion to the source of his inspiration. 








MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC. 


The Resurrection; anOratorio. The Words 
selected by E. G. Monk; the Music by 
G. A. Macfarren ; the Pianoforte Arrange- 
ment by F. W. Davenport. (London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) 

“God is owr hope and strength” (Psalm 
xlvi.). Set to Music for Soli, Chorns, 
Orchestra, and Organ, by C. Villiers 
Stanford. (London: Novello, Ewer & 
Co.) 


Pror. Macrarren’s second oratorio was com- 
posed, as our readers will doubtless re- 
member, for the last Birmingham festival, 
and was produced for the first time upon 
that occasion. It is only recently, however, 
that the vocal score has been published, and 
an opportunity thus afforded to musicians 
to make a closer acquaintance with its con- 
tents than could be gained at a single hear- 
ing by those who were present at its per- 
formance. As probably the most important 
sacred work of its composer it deserves more 
than merely a passing notice. 

Bearing in mind the great success ob- 
tained by Prof. Macfarren’s first oratorio, St. 
John the Baptist, the question that will natu- 
rally at once suggest itself will be, Does The 
Fesurrection compare favourably or otherwise 
with its predecessor? Such comparisons of one 
work with another from the same hand may 
not always be just; but they are perhaps 
inevitable. In the case now under con- 
sideration a decision is of no small difficulty, 
because the two oratorios present very few 
points of resemblance. In St. John the 
Baptist there was a dramatic element of 
strong interest, which is entirely wanting in 
the present work; and how strongly such 
an element affects the reception of an oratorio 
by the general public is shown in the rela- 
tive popularity of Mendelssohn’s two great 
oratorios—St. Paul, though musically quite 
as fine as, if not finer than, Hlijah, being by no 
means such a favourite with the majority of 
concert-goers. To return to Prof. Macfarren 
—it will probably not be far from the truth 
to say that St. John the Baptist will be likely 
to win the suffrages of our audiences, while 
musicians will give their preference to The 
Resurrection. 

In its form the present oratorio follows 
pretty closely the model of Bach’s ‘ Passion 
Music.” The narrative of the Resurrection, 
taken from the 20th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, is interspersed with reflective pas- 
sages from other portions of Scripture and 
from the Book of Common Prayer, as well 
as with a few hymns. The selection has been 
judiciously made, and offers sufficient variety 
to the composer. 

Those who are familiar with Prof. Mac- 
farren’s works will be prepared to hear that 
the strength of the oratorio lies in its choral 
portions. In his complete mastery of all the 
resources of counterpoint the composer has 





few equals and no superior in this country ; 
it would, indeed, be difficult to name any other 
English musician who could have written 
some of the choruses in The Resurrection. 
Such numbers as “ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world,” ‘‘ He is the resur- 
rection and the life,”’ ‘“‘ He pardoneth and ab- 
solveth,” ‘“ He that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea,” and the finale, “Joy all men in our 
God, the Lord,” are not more remarkable for 
the command of scientific writing which they 
show than for the fact that nowhere is the 
science obtruded. One never has the feeling 
(which sometimes suggests itself in modern 
music) that the composer is setting himself 
down, of malice aforethought, to show us 
how clever he is, and how much he knows. 
The contrapuntal and fugal devices are all 
introduced as a means to an end, as the 
natural expression of the text, and not to 
display scholarship; and it is needless to 
add that they are all the more effective on 
that account. 

While showing the same high polish in its 
workmanship, the solo music is compara- 
tively (and only comparatively) somewhat 
less interesting than the choruses. This. 
arises from the fact that the special charac- 
teristics of Prof. Macfarren’s genius are pre- 
cisely those which find the most scope for 
their exhibition in polyphonic writing. 
Many of the songs are excellent—we may 
name as examples, ‘‘ Let us have grace,” 
“For this our heart is faint,” ‘‘ Now is our 
salvation nearer,” and “His right hand 
shall hold us up.” But in all these numbers. 
it is rather the truth and appropriateness of 
the expression, and the finish of the accom- 
paniment, than the intrinsic beauty of the 
melody, that most impress one ; while to our 
mind the best of all the solo numbers is the 
trio ‘The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” just the piece in which the 
composer's taste and fluency in part-writing 
have the opportunity of coming into promi- 
nence. While speaking of the solo music, 
reference should be made to the treatment 
of the narrative portions of the text. 
These comprise seventeen numbers out of 
the thirty-six contained in the oratorio. Had 
they been all set as recitatives the effect on 
the whole work would have been unques- 
tionably heavy. The composer has there- 
fore entitled them “ Recitation,” and treated 
them mostly in the form of the ‘ Arioso,” 
which is particularly appropriate for his 
purpose, as, while not excluding the declam- 
ation of the recitative it combines with it 
the more melodic features of the air. The 
whole of this recitation is allotted to a bari- 
tone voice, and much of it is from a musical 
point of view highly effective. 

A detailed analysis of the separate num- 
bers of the oratorio would not only carry us 
far beyond our limits, but would be to a 
large extent unintelligible without the aid 
of musical quotations. Enough has pro- 
bably been already said to convey some 
general idea of the character of the work ; 
we will only add in conclusion that The 
Resurrection is an oratorio which is not only 
worthy the reputation of its composer, but 
is one of the best English musical works 
which have appeared for many years. 

Mr. Villiers Stanford, the composer of 
the “46th Psalm,” is a young musician 
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with whose name at least many of us will 
be acquainted as conductor of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, to which his 
sacred cantata is dedicated. His work is 
in many respects a contrast to the oratorio 
just noticed; and the comparison of the two is 
interesting as showing the difference between 
the standpoint of our younger musicians and 
that of those whom we would designate as the 
“old school” —the term, be it understood, 
is not meant disparagingly. In Prof. Mac- 
farren’s oratorio scarcely the slightest trace 
of the influence of modern German com- 
posers is perceptible ; his models, so far as 
he may be said to have models, are, we 
think, the older English writers, and the 
great contrapantists. In Mr. Stanford’s 
Psalm, on the other hand, we find traces of 
the modern German school on almost every 
page; and this, not in absolute reminis- 
cences, of which there are at most but one 
or two, but in a general affinity of thought 
and feeling with the music of Schumann 
and Brahms, particularly the latter. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise ; for the 
works of these two composers have been the 
especial subjects of study by the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, and not even 
a composer of the highest individuality of 
genius could fail to be more or less in- 
fluenced by works which he had studied so 
closely. 

Mr. Stanford’s Psalm consists of five 
movements, each of which follows that pre- 
ceding it without a break. The first chorus 
commences with an orchestral prelude, in 
which the chief subjects of the movement 
are announced; the voices then enter with a 
broad theme, which is mostly treated in pas- 
sages of free imitation ; at the close of the 
first portion of this chorus (p. 6 of the 
score) we find a passage which seems to 
have been suggested by the first movement 
of Brahms’s “‘ Deutsches Requiem.” At the 
second verse of the Psalm, ‘“‘ Therefore will we 
not fear,” a change of time is introduced, and 
a long movement follows containing much 
excellent harmony, and bold modulation. 
The return, at the close of the chorus, to 
the more tranquil feeling of the ‘‘ Tempo 
1™°” is well conceived. The second number 
of tae work, a quartett, ‘‘ The rivers of the 
flood thereof,” while containing much good 
writing, is in the value of its ideas hardly 
equal to the preceding piece ; but the chorus 
(No. 3) “The heathen make much ado,” 
in spite of a slight resemblance to the second 
movement of Brahms’s “ Schicksalslied,” is 
in our opinion on the whole the finest part 
of the work. Towards the end of this 
chorus, at the words “The Lord of Hosts is 
with us,” a new subject occurs, which ac- 
quires importance for its subsequent use in 
the finale of the work. No. 4 is a baritone 
solo and chorus, “OQ come hither and see 
the works of the Lord,” with a prominent 
part in the accompaniment for the harp. 
The music of this piece is flowing and 
elegant; and the introduction of the chorus, 
pianissimo, at the text “ Be still then, and 

know that I am God,” is of excellent effect. 
The fugued finale of the work is elaborately 
and cleverly worked; but (inreading at least) 
it appears slightly dry. There is no task 
which a composer can set himself more 


shall be at the same time skilfal and in- 
teresting. In the present movement the 
chief fault appears to be a want of unity. 
After the subject of the first chorus, “‘ God 
is our hope and strength,” has been treated 
at considerable length, Mr. Stanford leaves 
it altogether, and takes up the theme from 
No. 3, ‘“‘The Lord of Hosts is with us,” 
which seems to have very little relationship 
with the other melody, though the one in a 
slightly modified form is subsequently used 
as a counterpoint to the other. In spite of 
this defect, if such it can be called, the 
whole movement shows the hand of a 
practised musician. So far as can be 
judged from the indications of the instru- 
mentation given in the pianoforte part, Mr. 
Stanford handles his orchestra with freedom 
and boldness; on this, however, it is im- 
possible to pronounce a decided opinion 
without either hearing the work or ex- 
amining the fall score. The composition as 
a whole is one which not only does its 
author great credit, but gives promise of 
still better things in the future. 
EBENEZER Provt. 


THE Festival of the Three Choirs, which has been 
held at Gloucester during the present week, has 
been of no more than average musical interest, 
having been characterised by the almost entire 
absence of novelties. As the enumeration of ‘the 
chief works performed was given in these columns 
afew weeks since (AcapEMy, August 11), it is 
needless to repeat it. The one new piece to 
be brought forward was a “Kyrie” by Mr. B. 
Luard Selby, which was included in the pro- 
gramme for Thursday morning. A copy of the 
music lies before us, and from a careful examina- 
tion of it we can credit Mr. Selby with consider- 
able taste ane feeling, while at the same time we 
cannot but wish that he had not made use quite so 
freely of “ licences” in his harmonies. 


Moe. LiepHAr7is giving a series of Promenade 
Concerts at the Agricultural Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. Kingsbury. The programmes are 
of the usual miscellaneous and popular character ; 
among the vocalists announced during the week 
have been Mdme. Liebhart, Miss Giulia Warwick, 
Mr. Pearson, and Signor Monari Rocca. 


Ir is with much regret that we learn that Mr. 
Weist Hill has resigned his post as director of the 
music at the Alexandra Palace, and that his excel- 
lent orchestra have also sent in their resignations. 
During the time of his connexion with the 
Palace Mr. Hill has done much good honest work 
for art; and there are not so many places in 
London at which music receives due recognition 
that we can afford to lose the services of one 
who has shown himself at once so capable and so 
earnest in the cause to which he was devoted. If 
the Alexandra Palace is to be made a mere pro- 
menade, Mr. Hill would of course be out of place ; 
but all amateurs had hoped (and we trust that 
the hope may even yet be fulfilled) that music 
would have found a permanent home there, as on 
e other side of London it has done at the Crystal 

alace. 


Tue Prospectus of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association for the coming season has just 
been issued. Four concerts are to be given, and 
among the works to be produced are the follow- 
ing :—Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm, and the frag- 
ments of Loreley; FE. Prout’s “ Magnificat ;” 
Weber's Jubilee Cantata, and a selection from 
Oberon; Beethoven’s Mass in C; Gade’s Cru- 
saders; a great portion ef Schubert’s music to 





difficult than that of writing a fague which 


Rosamunde ; Haydn’s Military Symphony ; over- 





tures by Bennett, Auber, Rossini, &c. The con- 
certs will be given in Shoreditch Town Hall, and 
Mr. E. Prout will continue to hold the post of 
conductor to the association. 


Tue Sunderland Philharmonic Society has 
issued its Prospectus for the season. Three sub- 
scription concerts are to be given in the Victoria 
Hall; at the first Gade’s Crusaders and Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea willbe performed ; at the second 
the Creation ; and Sir Michael Costa’s Eli is to be 
brought forward at the third. Mr. Angelo For- 
rest will be the conductor. 


BERNARD Hoprrer, a German composer of 
much talent, whose opera Frithjof was produced 
with considerable success at Berlin in 1871, has 
lately died at Niederwald, near Riidesheim, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. 


Tue Lower Rhenish Musical Festival next year 
in Diisseldorf is, it is stated, to be conducted by 
Anton Rubinstein. 


Mr. THeoporE THomas, thecelebrated American 
conductor, who has done more than any other man 
for good music across the Atlantic, has just con- 
cluded a highly successful season of orchestral 
concerts at Chicago. 
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